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NIEMOELLER VISITS THREE ULC SEMINARIES 
Abdel Ross Wentz and Martin Niemoeller at Gettysburg Seminary. Story on page 6 
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Next Week: Dost Thou Promise? A study in the practice of confirmation 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... 


ULC leaders talk about 1948 

A hundred men were trying to figure 
out how to do something that most peo- 
ple consider impossible. 

The men are the presidents, steward- 
ship secretaries, and statisticians of 32 
United Lutheran synods. They were 
seated at long tables in the Deshler 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

This was their problem: how can the 
church membership be induced to con- 
tribute 200 per cent of 1948 ULC benev- 
olence apportionment? 

In no year has the ULC reached 100 
per cent of its financial goal. In 1948 
the goal is the highest on record, 
$2,750,000. Multiplied by two, that’s 
$5,500,000. 

“Tf this is the will of God—and I’m 
sure we agree that it is—we must re- 
mind ourselves that the Lord never 
asks us to do anything that is beyond 
our ability.” In these words J. K. 
Jensen, layman from Janesville, Wis., 
expressed the attitude of the hundred 
men at Columbus. 


Information 

In a Deshler Wallick dining room on 
March 4, ULC leaders heard Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry describe postwar work 
the church should undertake. He spoke 
of 25 home mission fields which should 
be entered immediately, although funds 
on hand will provide for only 13. He 
told of the hospital that must be re- 
built in Tsingtao, China. 

He explained the probable influence 
of church-trained teachers in the ex- 
panding public-school system of India, 
and of the need for developing a Chris- 
tian college to train the teachers. He 
estimated the cost of restoring the 
churches of Japan. A million dollars 
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couid be used .effectively to continu 
Lutheran work in Palestine. 

Dr. Fry mentioned the increasing en 
rollment in ULC training schools f 
deaconesses, involving increased mai 
tenance cost. He told what might 
accomplished by additional secretari 
of evangelism in the work of the oy 
of Social Missions. 

There was nothing fanciful or fal 
fetched about the Fry address. It w, 
plain and factual as directions for bal 
ing bread. “This is the work we ha 
been given to do,” he said as he ou 
lined the world picture of tasks of t, 
United Lutheran Church. | 

“Tf all the people of the church cot 
hear this speech,” said the men arou 
the tables, there would be no dow 
about securing the 200 per cent appi- 
tionment next year. 


Hollywood will help 

To tell ULC people about the w 
they are asked to support, new mejis 
of information will be employed. N 
in preparation in Hollywood is a hi 
hour motion picture, “Now thank 
all our God.” Sometime between S' 
1 and Dec. 15 this film should be she 
in every ULC congregation, accords 
to plans of Dr. Clarence C. Stougkor 


department. 

Theme of the picture is Chrisai 
stewardship and the work of 
church. A noted actor, member » 
Lutheran church, has agreed to 
the leading role. The story ceré 
around a congregation and its chi 
council. 


"Same as last year" 
To help congregations pxepael ; 


‘PLANNING TO BE MISSIONARIES. Among recruits interviewed by-the ULC Board of Foreign 
‘Missions last month are (left to right): George A. Phillips, Betty Schaeffer, Mrs. George A. 
Phillips, Karl Weiss, Mildred Ernst, Mrs. William Sipes, William Sipes, Dorothy Petersen, Mary 
Wood, Harold G. Deal. 


every-member visits this fall, a record- 
ing prepared in the NBC studios in 
Chicago will be distributed in Septem- 
ber. Narrator on this dramatic record- 
ing is Everett Mitchell, director of the 
“Farm and Home Hour” radio show. 
Mr. Mitchell, a member of the Lutheran 
‘Laymen’s Movement, is a councilman of 
‘St. Luke’s Church, Park Ridge, Il. 

An audition of the new record took 
place at the Columbus meeting on 
March 4. In a first attempt at every- 
member visiting, Mr. Mitchell and his 
‘supporting cast get only as far as the 
‘front door of the home of some luke- 
warm church members. They come to 
‘ask about the church pledge for 1947. 
“Same as last year,’ calls Mr. Smith 
‘from the top of the stairs. Last year he 
thadn’t given anything. 

After further study of visitation tech- 
‘nique, Mr. Mitchell has better success 
in a second trip to the Smith home. 

The training-by-phonograph record, 
‘intended for workers’ groups preparing 
for house-to-house visits, will be sent 
‘to every ULC congregation. Efforts to 
‘enlist each church in the member-vis- 
‘itation plan are underway. In 1946 only 
about 50 per cent participated. 


New plan book 
Every month some ULC boards and 
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agencies send some kind of printed ma- 
terial to pastors and laymen through- 
out the church. Is it read? Is it ef- 
fective? 

Col. H. Torrey Walker answered the 
questions. At the Columbus meeting of 
presidents of synods, he reported re- 
sults of a questionnaire recently cir- 
culated. Board publications got a high 
rating. But pastors are not wholly sat- 
isfied. They want more current infor- 
mation about the church’s work. 

Col. Walker, Board of Publication ex- 
ecutive, proposes a new information 
service, replacing the annual “pastor’s 
plan book.” A 500-sheet loose-leaf 
binder will go to all pastors on July 1, 
if the proposal gets approval from the 
ULC Executive Board. Into this book 
will go a steady supply of pages con- 
veying data on every phase of the 
church’s work. 


Facts on file 

There won’t be much information 
about United Lutheran congregations 
that isn’t known by the time Dr. F. 
Eppling Reinartz gets through com- 
piling data now arriving in his office. 
Dr. Reinartz, ULC secretary, is cir- 
culating a 52-question questionnaire 
entitled “The Manifested Life of the 
Church,” which goes to all pastors 
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every five years. 

“What is the prevailing character of 
the pastor’s sermons: Exegetical? Top- 
ical? Evangelistic? Ethical?” That’s one 
question. 

“Approximately what percentage of 
the pastoral calling in 1946 was directed 
toward people who did not belong to 
any church?” That’s another. 

There will be popular news stories 
in Questions 13 and 14, which will de- 
termine, as of 1946, how many Luther- 
ans were married to Roman Catholics 
by priests, and how many by Lutheran 
ministers. The questionnaire will also 
determine the number of Roman Cath- 
olics joining Lutheran churches, as well 
as Lutherans becoming Roman Cath- 
olic. Previous figures have shown that 
more than twice as many Roman Cath- 
olics become Lutheran as vice versa. 

To keep up with the latest methods 
and objectives of gathering church fig- 
ures, statisticians of ULC synods held 
a two-day school in Columbus early 
this month, under direction of Dr. 
Reinartz. 


Niemoeller will stay 

Pastor Martin Niemoeller, now com- 
pleting a speaking tour in 35 American 
cities, is planning to stay in the USS. 
until the end of April. He will repre- 
sent Germany at the meeting of the 
provisional committee of the World 
Council of Churches, reports Religious 
News Service. The meeting is at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa., April 22-25. 

The earlier plan was for Pastor Nie- 
moeler to return to Germany this 
month. Dr. Hans Asmussen and Bishop 
Otto Dibelius were scheduled to come 
for the World Council meeting. Their 
trip will probably be canceled. 

Besides the U.S. speeches, Pastor 
Niemoeller entered Canada to make 
four addresses in Toronto. 
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At ULC seminaries 
Few visitors from Europe have seer 
as much of American church life in = 
short a space of time as has Pasto: 
Niemoeller. In fact, there have been fey 
men in history who have been one 
tained at lunch by the faculty of Con, 
cordia Seminary (Missouri Synod) i 
St. Louis, and also by faculties of Get} 
tysburg and Mt. Airy 
(ULC). 
In St. Louis Pastor Niemoelle 
thanked the Missouri leaders for 
relief program they have conducted 0; 
behalf of Germany. At Gettysburg hy 
was a guest of his friend, Dr. Abd 
Ross Wentz, president of the semina ! 
(see cover picture). He commend 
the work being done in Europe by 
Gettysburg graduate, Dr. Stewart We 
Herman. 
And he explained to the Gettysb 
Times why he couldn’t grant an inte#) 
view. He had promised, as a conditil 
on which he was granted permission 
enter the U.S., that he would have or 
four talks with the press. One only 
to be in eastern U.S., and had te 
place in New York City. 
In Springfield, Ohio, Pastor Ne 
moeller visited Hamma Divinity Schciy 
where he told theological students it® 
the church’s responsibility to rest 
moral, ethical, and spiritual sanity : 
only to irresponsible Europe but 2 
to the irresponsible world. At Ha 
Pastor Niemoeller renewed acquail 
ance with Dr. E. E. Flack whom he ] 
met in Berlin just before his impris#® 
ment. 
Last of the seminary visitations ~ 
at Mt. Airy in Philadelphia, where 
tor Niemoeller appeared on March 
He argued the case for a united Pit 
estant church in Germany. He pictuat 
a contrast between a “static chur’ b 


)stablished on the basis of creeds, and 

“dynamic church” which springs into 
) xistence in a time of crisis. “The bar- 
Wers of creed are not insurmountable 
)or Christ... . We think of the neces- 
)) ty of organizations far more than God 
Joes,’ Pastor Niemoeller said. In the 
jour of Germany’s great crisis, the 
Waurch was not where the creed was but 
) ‘here Jesus Christ was, he declared. 


*CORDING TO APPEARANCES, nobody will 
bah around the new Lutheran bishop of 
“wakia, Dr. Fedor Ruppeldt, who succeeds 
i muel Osusky. 
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Methodist evangelism 

It was decided by Methodists in 1945 
that they would add a million members 
to their rolls by the end of 1946. The 
goal has been exceeded, they report. 
In 16 months 1,050,899 persons were 
gained in 40,264 churches. Net gain in 
membership was not reported. Of 
names put on the rolls, 483,655 were by 
transfer from other congregations, 
567,233 by profession of faith. 

In 16 months 894 new churches were 
established or closed churches re- 
opened, Methodists state. 

Sunday school enrollment was up 
254,414 in 1946, bringing the total of 
Methodist pupils near five million. In- 
crease in Sunday schools is an objective 
in 1947 in a five-year plan for the 
“Crusade for Christ.” 

Another church that would like to 
have a million more members is the 
Presbyterian USA. Plans call for en- 
listment of 100,000 lay workers trained 
in personal evangelism, who hope to 
gather the million in three years. The 
church has established a goal of at least 
100 new congregations or Sunday 
schools in each of the three years. A 
hundred Presbyterian leaders met re- 
cently in Detroit to plan for church 
advance on a broad front. 


Worried wets 

Prohibition days will come again, 
some of the liquor people are afraid. 
They are beginning to take notice of 
determined campaigning among dry 
churchmen. 

“Undoubtedly this shapes up as the 
most important local option election in 
the United States since repeal,’ ac- 
knowledges James Dotsch, wet strategy 
planner, regarding a contest now pend- 
ing in Oakland county, Michigan. Lead- 
ing the drive to dry Oakland county is 
the Rev. Dr, H. H. Savage, of the First 
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Baptist Church, Pontiac. Dries won 22 
out of 27 recent Michigan elections on 
local option. 

The dry campaign in Oakland county 
resulted from an evangelistic rally, 
“Christ for Pontiac,’ conducted by 
Evangelist Jack Schuler in January, 
says the Detroit Free Press. 


No Methodist drinking 

Methodists are warning members of 
their churches to beware of strong 
drink. The “Temperance Advance 
Movement,” established by the bishops 
of the Methodist Church, held a meet- 
ing in Chicago in January. Those pres- 
ent reaffirmed “the historic Methodist 
position that the use and sale of alco- 
holic beverages are morally wrong and 
religiously sinful.” 

From the Discipline of the Methodist 
Church, the temperance spokesmen 
quoted Paragraph 95, which rules 
against “buying or selling spirituous 
liquors, or drinking them unless in 
cases of extreme necessity.” Renting 
property for sale or manufacture of 
liquor is an offense warranting dismis- 
sal from the church, the Discipline 
states. 

Counterattack on the liquor question 
is pending in Kansas, where wets hope 
to liquidate the state’s 67-year-old dry 
law in the 1948 election. The state leg- 
islature recently authorized a vote on 
the question in the general election 
next year. An unsuccessful effort was 
made in another dry state, Oklahoma, 
to get the liquor question on the 1948 
ballot. 

Methodists were eager last month to 
discourage world leaders from drink- 
ing hard liquor. “Theirs is not a task 
for aleohol-pickled brains,” said the 
Board of Temperance. 

A pledge for representatives in the 
United Nations council should be: “Do 
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you promise, God helping you, to ab- 
stain from all alcoholic beverages, par- 
ticularly vodka, until you are relieved 
of your duties and responsibilities as a 
member of this body?” 

So far, no UN delegates are reported! 
to have signed. ) 


Catholics endanger public schools 

Because Roman Catholics insist that 
their parochial schools be included in 
any legislation extending federal aid to 
education, they may weaken the U.S. 
public school system. This charge was 
made by Dr. John L. Childs of Colum- 
bia University at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Association 0) 
School Administrators. 

Any weakening of the public school 
is harmful to American democracy, 
said Dr. Childs. Catholics, burdened b: 
the expense of their own school systen’ 
make “an ever insistent demand the 
public funds be given to these paro 
chial schools,” he pointed out. Cath)? 
olics are determined that no federal ai 
bill shall be enacted unless it provide} 
for parochial as well as public school) 

This means, Dr. Childs stated, “thi 
unless the demands of a minority a) 
met, that minority will unite with re 
actionary and financially selfish grou) 
to block federal support for publ 
schools. .. . If these sectarian pressur’ 
continue, serious religious cleavag 
may come to divide and embitter t) 
American people.” 


Want school buses 


ture last month by Rep. John L. Pov 
ers of Allegheny county. | 
In Kennett Square, Pa., Catholic p 
ents appealed to the county court 
force the school board to provide fi 
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os service for parochial school chil- 


-eached st BveneH on the implica- 
ms of the decision of the U.S. Su- 
fieme Court upholding the legality of 
Pee buses for parochial school pupils. 


Biant school books 


|orities were requested to grant $1,000 
_buy textbooks for parochial schools. 
!; is time for this community to take 
ps to lighten the burden of Cath- 
jcs, who are supporting two school 
|stems,” argued Eugene S. Daniell. 
The Franklin mayor and council re- 
ted the request, judging it unlawful. 
\t is only a step from public payment 
ig church-school textbooks to public 
| /yment for church-school instructors,” 
‘id James M. Langley, editor of the 
»oncord Monitor-Patriot. 

‘Franklin provides funds for bus 
ansportation of parochial school pu- 
‘Is, according to New Hampshire law. 


jot sure about Lord's Prayer 

| Whether the Lord’s Prayer can be 
cited in New York City schools -is 
idecided. A hundred people attended 
atin before the city affairs com- 


fa | Feb. 28. Action was deferred. 
rom 3,000 school children in Queens 
‘rough had come a petition permit- 


Against the petition were the Amer- 
an Jewish Congress, the American 
ciety for the Advancement of Athe- 
, the Civil Liberties Union, as well 
‘a number of Unitarian, Universalist, 
nd Presbyterian clergymen. 

Those favoring the petition said pray- 
g in school would build youth morale. 
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World Action fund two-thirds in 


Cash received on March | for Lu- 
theran World Action was $6,806,193, 
68 per cent of the two-year goal. The 
United Lutheran Church had reached 61 


per cent of its quota. The Augustana 


Synod led the other seven churches in 
the National Lutheran Council, 
given 93.9 per cent of its share. 
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Three ULC synods reached the 100 
per cent mark by March I. They are: 
California Synod, 101.5; Florida Synod, 
108.3; Georgia-Alabama Synod, 121.6. 
North Carolina Synod was near the goal, 
with 91.4 per cent. 

Three synods had contributed more 
than $400,000 apiece: Central Pennsyl- 
vania, $401,143; Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, $494,677; New York, $434,873. 


Don't want Bibles 

All over the country the Gideons are 
trying to give away Bibles. They aim 
to distribute 4,000,000 New Testaments 
among school children. They have been 
blocked in Davenport, Iowa; Kansas 
City; Berlin, Connecticut. During Feb- 
ruary they ran into trouble in Denver 
and Moline, Illinois. 

In Moline the school board let the 
Gideons give their Bibles, rejecting a 
plea from Rabbi Oscar Fleishaker that 
they were “violating the historic sep- 
aration of church and state.” Accepting 
the Bibles is purely voluntary among 
the pupils, said the school board. 

In Denver an atheist, Samuel Menin, 
tried to prevent the distribution be- 
cause, he said, “the Bible is not a moral 
guide for children.” Rabbi Bernard 
Baskin did not agree with Atheist 
Menin, but opposed Bible giving be- 
cause it sharpens religious differences 
and would lead to embarrassment for 
many students. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Influencing China 

Russia Is promptly following up the 
withdrawal of General Marshal’s mis- 
sion from China with an intensification 
of her propaganda campaign there. She 
is carrying it out on a large scale, with 
about 100 writers, editors, radio tech- 
nicians and publicity experts on cul- 
tural relations operating in China’s key 
centers. 

A comparison of these figures and 
activities with the 18 persons still em- 
ployed in a siricily limited way by the 
U.S. Information Service throughout 
China shows how unirammeled a scope 
of action has been handed over to Rus- 
sia. 


Shrinking sea 

Russia HAS a problem with the Cas- 
pian Sea, the greatest land-locked body 
of salt water in the world. The Caspian 
Commission of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences is concerned over the steadily 
sinking level of the sea. 

The area of the Caspian, equal ap- 
proximately to that of all France, has 
shrunk by more than 8,000 square miles 
in the shallow northern part, leaving 
fish-curing plants and important sul- 
phite industries on the Kara-Bugas 
Gulf (attached to the Caspian by a 
strait) high and dry on a receding 
shoreline. This condition has been 
caused by a lessened volume of water 
poured in by the Volga, which in turn 
is due to lessened rainfall in the Volga 
and Kama basins. 

The rising of the mean temperature 
of the area and the greater use of water 
by a growing population further com- 
plicate the problem, and steps up Rus- 
sia’s task; for more water is needed to 
develop the agricultural and industrial 
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enterprises of the region. Attempts are 
being made to maintain the Caspia 
water-level by cutting off shallow s 
to reduce evaporation, and also by 
diverting water from the Northern Bal- 
tic, Black and Azov seas, as well as 
from the Amu-Darya water-sheds. 


Batting average 

At THE Moscow PARLEY, with th 
game about to be played on her home 
grounds, Russia wants to run up a hig 
batting average. Boundary question 
will furnish a fruitful source. Russi: 
has already served notice that Germai 
territory allocated to Poland must re’ 
main so, in spite of the Yalta under 
standing with Roosevelt and Ch 
that it should be tentative. 

At the same time she attacks the ces 
sion of the Saar to France, which he 
been agreed to by Britain and the US 
However, that offers a bargaining poin 
Russia will support France on the Saz 
region if France will agree to suppo: 
Russia’s demands for reparations out 
Germany from current German prc 
duction. This puts France in a dile 
and furthers the Soviet plan to divic 
the western nations, because Franw 
fears any considerable increase of Ge 
many’s industrial potential.. Natural 
that potential would be increased 
Russia’s demand for reparations fro 
that source were granted. 


Explosive 

THE ATOM BOMB promises to fu 
most of the explosions in the Moscc 
parley. The original reproach aimed. 
the U.S. for keeping to herself t 
secret of bomb construction as a pa 
of her imperialism, seems, however, 
be tabled to make way for a strug# 
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wer the terms of disarmament and the 
of international inspection and 
enalties for violation of any pact 
adopted. 
_ Russia would accept disarmament 
with rigid inspection of all nations, to- 
Zether with enforcement of penalties 
jagainst disturbers of the peace, but first 
P-be U.S. store of bombs must be de- 
stroyed. Then, Russia says, her veto 
fm the Security Council would not be 
}used in case of a “grave violation.” The 
reverse order is demanded by the west- 
2m nations. Moreover, they want the 
peace treaties with the con- 
ed countries to precede and not fol- 
ow disarmament. 
} Without this they fear control over 
PEurope would fall to the Russians by 
default. If this seems unduly suspi- 
us, it is nevertheless founded upon 
the methods of Russian troops in oc- 
tupied and satellite countries. For this 
season the U.S. particularly wants an 
effective system of international inspec- 
ion to guard against any secret prepa- 
ration for aggression, and feels that this 
ought to be operative before bomb de- 
siruction and subsequent control etd 
= considered. 
Whether this is Russia’s position at 
he Moscow parley remains to be seen; 
she has changed her ground frequenily 
and suddenly. At the Geneva Confer- 
ences of 1922 and 1932-34, Russia ad- 
ed total disarmament and interna- 
jon = inspection and conirol, but that 
as when the Soviet Union was new, 
mntried, and potentially weak. 
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Ssians are warmer 

Dr. C. A. Muts, of the University of 
Pincinnati, recently sought to account 
pr Russia’s rise in world affairs on the 
ound of a coinciding rise of that 
puntry’s territorial temperature, par- 
cularly through the winter months. 
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Dr. Mills declares that the increase of 
the earth’s temperature there began 
about 1850, and has risen more sharply 
since 1920. 

His conclusion is that “long winters 
of benumbing cold had always held 
Russia back; now more nearly optimal 
coolness allows her energies freer 
flow.” The thesis is interesting, if true. 
But it should fill the Russians with dis- 
may, for they have always depended 
upon “General Winter” as their best 
protector against invaders. 

However, more recent history raises 
a question. The Nazis, invading Russia 
in 1941-42, were caught in the coldest 
winter of that region in 100 years. 
Lubricating oil froze solid in their 
tanks. Rifles became unmanageable in 
the hands of their troops. Gunners 
froze to death against their cannon. 
Without that weather Russia would 
have succumbed all along the front that 
winter. 


Not forgotten 

“HERITAGE” IS THE NAME of an organ- 
ization recently launched in New Zea- 
land to help war widows bring up their 
children. It is a voluniary group of 
people who exercise practical gratitude 
for the sacrifices of dead servicemen. 
The government is making generous 
provision for the bereft families. 

Heritage collects money by a mini- 
mum subscription of about $5 a year 
for special help. Its members devoie 
considerable time io looking afier the 
more personal imieresis of individual 
families. These interests involve par- 
ticularly the health of the family, the 
special crises of its individuals, provi- 
sion for special education in the case of 
promising children, and making things 
easy for mothers. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


RACIAL SEGREGATION in the District of 
Columbia should be abolished, accord- 
ing to The Washington Social Survey, 
released this month. Based on a year’s 
study by the Washington Council of So- 
cial Agencies, and covering nine ma- 
jor social areas, the survey has aroused 
violent controversy in many quarters, 
the storm center being The Report on 
Racial Relations. 

Basic premise of this report is that 
all Americans, regardless of race, have 
four birthrights: a fair chance to work, 
a fair chance to learn, decent living 
conditions, and adequate medical care. 
These, the report says, cannot be at- 
tained under a system of arbitrary 
segregation. 


AMONG THE SPECIFIC recommendations 
of the report are these: that the fed- 
eral and district governments employ 
persons at the full level of their qual- 
ifications, without regard to race . 
that Congress adopt for the District of 
Columbia fair employment practice 
legislation similar to that in New York 
and New Jersey .. . that segregation 
in public schools, both of pupils and of 
teachers, be eliminated . . . that col- 
leges and universities in the District 
be open to all races .. . that Congress 
enact legislation prohibiting restrictive 
real estate covenants as being undem- 
ocratic and as perpetuating slum areas 

. that more public low-cost housing 
be made available to low income groups 
without segregation. .. . 

That present discrimination in hos- 
pitals as to patients, nurses, and doc- 
tors be abolished . . . that public rec- 
reation facilities be used interracially; 
that theaters, stores, restaurants, etc., 
be urged to drop the color line . . . that 
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churches, schools, the press, and tk 
radio be urged to take vigorous actio 
toward elimination of racial discrimine 
tion in all areas of community life. 


INTENSIFYING the emotional upheav: 
which this report has produced is tk 
fact that the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
now making a study of race relatio1 
in the District of Columbia, and will t 
prepared soon to make recommendé 
tions geared to action. 

This situation is underscored by 
article in the January Survey Graph 
on segregation in the nation’s capite 
by Joseph Lohman, director of tl 
Rosenwald Study, and Edwin Embre 
president of the Fund. The authors d 
scribe specific conditions and practic 
in Washington which, they claim, pla 
the capital city among the most race 
prejudiced and undemocratic lar; 
cities in the country. This is pointe 
out as a grave political weakness, com 
promising our cause in the court © 
world opinion. 

Pastors and churches of Washingte 
have been stirred by the Social Surve 
and its implications, and the issues a 
being widely discussed. The Washin) 
ton Federation of Churches has call 
a meeting of Protestant, Catholic, a 
Jewish clergy, with the purpose of a 
suming moral leadership. | 

The Federation has played an acti 
role in promoting racial understandi 
and good will, under the leadership 
its executive secretary, Dr. Frederick 
Reissig, a Lutheran clergyman. Its 
and activities are interracial, and it 
courages the study of the race probl» 
by providing visual aids and other : 
sources in the field of race relations. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSE 
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ackground on Poland 


/38y ANTONI GRONOWICZ 


A bit of history of Lutheranism in Poland is helpful in understanding present difficulties. 


Polish Protestants had problems in former years—although not so big as those of today 


Most AMeErRIcANS don’t realize that 
| before the war there were a million 
| Protestants in the Catholic country, 
| Poland. 
| Although this group was numerically 


i Bo untry, in spite of the opposition of 
' the entrenched power of the Catholic 
' Church. Protestants were the liberals 
in economic, political, and intellectual 
affairs. They were important in the 
' economy of the country since the largest 
“iron and steel and textile plants were 
"in the hands of Protestant families. 
Protestant professors, senators, dep- 
-uties, and even an occasional member 
‘of the cabinet, were a progressive, lib- 
-eral influence in Polish life. 

At the outbreak of World War II, 
self-governing Protestant organizations 
were administering many fine institu- 
‘tions, registered as philanthropic or- 
ganizations to circumvent Catholic hos- 
tility. Protestant schools for general 
and special education were functioning 
on modern, liberal lines. Protestant 


publications comprised the free-think- 
‘ing religious, political, social and cul- 
4 ural periodicals of the country. Banks, 
operating on co-operative principles, 
were unique features of Protestant con- 
gregations which contributed in no 


Antoni Gronowicz is a Polish poet and novel- 
| ist. Many of his books have been translated 
| into English. "The Piasts of Poland’ is Mr. 


j Gronowicz's latest book. 
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small measure to Polish life. 

Protestant enterprises were many, 
including hospitals, homes for the aged, 
disabled and mentally deficient, where 
members of all faiths received equal 
care. Just before the war, the budget 
of one congregation, the Evangelical- 
Augsburg (Lutheran) Church at War- 
saw, exceeded three million zlotys a 
year—about one-thousandth part of the 
entire Polish state budget. This gives 
some idea of the magnitude of these 
undertakings. 


AFTER WorRLD War I, there were vari- 
ous Protestant churches in Poland. 
They had much in common, though 
there were differences in their sep- 
arate organizations. The Constitution of 
March 1921 stated that “No citizen for 
reasons of faith or religious conviction 
can be restricted in rights enjoyed by 
other citizens,’ and that, “all the in- 
habitants of the State of Poland are en- 
titled both publicly and privately to 
free confession of their faith and to the 
performances of the rites of their re- 
ligion.” These laws guaranteeing Prot- 
estants freedom of worship, also assured 
the Protestant churches of their powers 
of self-government, stating that “the 
churches of religious minorities govern 
themselves by their own laws.” 

In 1936 the president of the republic 
in a decree stated that the Evangelical- 
Augsburg (Lutheran) Church enjoyed 
full freedom to confess its faith and to 
perform, its religious ceremonies, is in- 
dependent, and governs itself in ac- 
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cordance with its own fundamental in- 
ternal laws. This decree also granted 
to the Evangelical-Augsburg Church 
endowments for its needs. 

After World War I Poland was proud 
of her just and liberal constitution. 
With millions of people eager to work 
in the exploitation of her natural re- 
sources—coal, iron, copper, zinc, lead, 
naphtha, and salt—and in the cultivation 
of her broad fertile acres, Poland faced 
the future with confidence. Her eager, 
hard-working citizens were ready to 
give their lives if need be, in building 
a liberal country. 


BuT THE REACTIONARIES then, as they 
had done years earlier, appealed to the 
Pope who sent Achille Ratti, as nuncio, 
posthaste to their support. Very 
adroitly, Ratti led the opposition to the 
young, growing liberal policies, 
strengthening the hands of selfish, con- 
servative vested interests and deceiving 
the Polish people, nearly 80 per cent of 
whom are Catholic. Complete victory 
for the reactionaries was achieved. A 
concordat was signed with the Vatican, 
and Ratti became the permanent 
nuncio. Later, some time after the com- 
pletion of his highly successful mission 
in Poland, Ratti became Pope Pius XI. 

Marshal Pilsudski, the close friend 
of Achille Ratti, came into power in 
1926. Backed by the power of the Cath- 
olic clerics, Pilsudski became a dictator. 
Liberalism faded from the Polish scene, 
except in the strongholds of Prot- 
estantism. Hundreds of fine Catholic 
churches were built in which mass was 
said five times a day for the hungry, 
barefooted children of Poland. Instead 
of building schools and hospitals and 
founding organizations for the care of 
the poor, sick, and needy, or schools for 
the education of the poor, fourteen mil- 
lion dollars of Polish money ‘was sent 
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Wreckage of a Lutheran hospital in Warsa 
Most church institutions are gone. 


each year to the Pope in return for tk 
blessings bestowed upon the Polis 
people. 

In spite of the liberal guarantees | 
the Constitution, the influence of tl 
Catholic Church became so strong ; 
the political and economic life of tl 
country that a person applying for 
position usually had to present his pri 
spective employer with a letter of rei 
ommendation signed by the priest 
his parish stating that the applicant w 
a good and devout Catholic. Slow 
but surely all the various institutions) 
barring the Protestant organizations) 
came under the control of the bisho 
and the cardinal. Even the governme 
and the president found it expedient 
give ear to the opinions of the coun 
of bishops. This council had pow 
enough to bring about cabinet crises: 


PILSUDSKI ACTUALLY RULED Pola; 
until the day of his death and new 
once, from the time he returned fri 
his retirement in 1926, did he atte 
to oppose the growing strength of % 
Catholic clergy. The truth is that | 
looked to them for support in his | 
forts to maintain a constitutional dl 
tatorship. He relied on two things; | 
brutality of the police and the dogm 
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sommands of the Catholic pulpit. The 
oromises that he and his often-changed 
|idvisers made to the people before his 
| ise to power were never carried out. 
When the Polish peasant demanded 
gricultural reforms, because nearly 50 
ber cent of the land belonged to counts, 
|darons, and princes, they were greeted 
with bullets. When the city workers 
}who received starvation wages asked 
}'or higher scales of pay, they too, were 
}answered with bullets. 

_ If any organization—for example, the 
| Jnion of Polish Teachers—tried to op- 
ose the semi-fascist government and 
he Catholic mafia, it was forced to dis- 
j oand and its leaders were thrown into 
orison. If any newspapers voiced too 
rdent protests and wrote too glow- 
ingly about the rights of man or pointed 
} ut the dangers that menaced the future 
dof the country, that paper was closed 
‘and its editor arrested. 

Every organization that appeared to 


afrom the pulpit as being communistic. 
Any individual, fired with the noble 
‘purpose of devoting his life to his coun- 
try’s advancement, had either to do his 
{work in exile or from behind prison 
j walls. 

From this terror of the police and the 
|Catholic priests, only two parties sur- 
vived to fight for the freedom of the 
people of Poland. The Socialist Party, 
which was under the leadership of 
aN lieczyslaw Niedzialkowski, who was 
murdered by the Gestapo during the 
: occupation, and the Peasant’s party, one 
‘of whose leaders was Stansilaw Miko- 
lajczyk. These two political organiza- 
Hions had about three million Polish cit- 
dizens under their influence. 


_ To app To our information about the 
tate of Protestantism in Poland on the 
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eve of World War II, it is necessary to 
review the earlier history. Toward the 
end of the eighteenth century, Poland 
was enslaved and torn to pieces by 
Austria, Germany, and Russia. In Jan- 
uary of 1831, one of the many revolts 
against the oppressors broke out in 
Warsaw. For a time the struggle met 
with success, forthe best blood of Po- 
land was given in battles. At this time 
the Catholic city was under the auto- 
cratic rule of the Greek Orthodox Czar 
of Russia, and his power trembled and 
wavered. It almost collapsed—but not 
quite—for Pope Gregory XVI came 
to his aid. He solemnly excommunicated 
the Catholic Polish patriots who dared 
to protest the rule of the Czar of all 
the Russians. Faithful Catholics who 
had fought for freedom were con- 
demned to hell. 

For it was not only in modern times 
that Protestantism had a progressive 
influence in Poland. During the six- 
teenth century Protestant thought and 
leadership was a potent factor in Polish 
affairs. The rapid rise of the new re- 
ligion among the common people was 
no doubt due to the fact that the ideas 
of the Reformation were taught in the 
native tongue—quite distinct from the 
Latin of the Catholic church. 

Protestant teachings infiltrated the 
nobility because of the close contact of 
this class of Polish society with for- 
eign learning. Polish youths of wealthy 
and noble circles went to Italy, France, 
or Germany to complete their educa- 
tion. During their travels they fell in 
with leaders of the Reformation, were 
won over to the new religious ideas, 
and returned to Poland to spread the 
new teachings even in royal circles. 


Tue REFORMATION reached its height 
and won its greatest number of Polish 
converts during the middle of the six- 
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teenth century. The people of foreign 
countries envied the freedom of thought 
and conscience enjoyed by the Poles at 
that time and there was a widespread 
exchange of thought, writings, and even 
personal visits, all of which fostered a 
high degree of independent intellectual 
activity. 

Protestantism had an important in- 
fluence on the development of Polish 
speech and on the rise and development 
of literature in the native tongue. The 
first poetic and prose writer in the 
Polish language was Mikolaj Rej, of 
Naglowice, a Protestant. 

In increasingly greater numbers con- 
verts to Lutheranism and later to Cal- 
vinism were appearing throughout the 
entire country. They began to develop 
definite organizations, steadily increas- 
ing in strength. By the middle of the 
sixteenth century they had become a 
powerful factor in the life of the coun- 
try, influencing parliament and even the 
king. The papal nuncio sent by an 
alarmed Pope to reorganize the Cath- 
olics—as was. to happen again in later 
Polish history—reported to his superior 
that Protestantism had conquered al- 
most all of Poland and that, in his 
opinion, the country was lost. 

But by the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Protestantism began to fall off 
and there was a slow return to Cathol- 
icism which continued until it became 
a wholesale movement, unequaled in 
extent and strength in any other 
European country. Perhaps the main 
reason for this decline was the con- 
stant quarreling among the various de- 
nominations over matters of dogma un- 
til even the most ardent reformers 
were offended and estranged. There 
was no co-ordination of activities or 
any unified, strong organization among 
the Protestants. The three main de- 
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nominations — Lutherans, Calvinists, I 
and Moravians — could reach no work- |} 
ing agreement among themselves nor |} 
indeed even forbear from persecuting |} 
one another. ' 


So By THE BEGINNING of the eighteenth | 
century the majority of Poles had re- | 
turned to the Catholic religion. But) 
there was no persecution of the Prot-| 


western European countries knew. The 
influence of the Reformation was of 
profound importance in the cultural, 
moral, literary and political life of the | 
nation. | 

In a political sense, Protestant lead— 


created a religious-political associatior’ 
which has waged a long struggle agains’ 
German domination. In the fight for 
freedom of Poland, the Polish Prot-| 
estants took a vigorous part. 

General Jan Henryk Dombrowski 
founder of the Polish legions in Ital 


the Polish uprising against Russia i 
1863—were both Protestant leaders. © 


XII, who had been for a long time th 
nuncio to Berlin, gave audience to 


taken part in the murdering of t+) 
Polish civilian population. Here are. 


14, 1939: 
“The love of the Pope for the childr 
of God knows neither barriers rm 


boundary. All the sons of the chur 
The Luther 


}are at home in their own house, more 
especially so when with joy they ap- 
‘proach the Holy Father and everyone 
‘has a place in his heart.” Many Cath- 
‘olic priests who disclaimed the ap- 
‘peasement policy of the Vatican have 
)perished and, in doing so, have become 
‘true Polish heroes of freedom. 


| Tue Nazi arm IN Potanp was the utter 
1} destruction of the Protestant church 
:} (especially the Lutheran) and the ex- 
{| termination of its members. The doc- 
|| trine—which was the foundation of Na- 
‘tional Socialism—that all those whose 
‘ ancestors at any time were German and 
» who have a single drop of German 
s blood must be incorporated in the Ger- 
| man Reich no matter by what methods 
s) of violence and terror—had an impor- 
tant bearing on the position of the 
Polish Protestants. 

Just as soon as the occupation of 
i) Poland was effected in 1939, the Nazis 
began immediately to destroy the Polish 
character of the Evangelical-Augsburg 
# (Lutheran) Church. The Nazi theory 
#, was that no Protestant could be a Pole 
but must be a German and anyone who 
‘would not accept this view would be 
eliminated. The self-government of the 
Protestant church in Poland, so care- 
fully established and protected by 
Polish law, was in an instant wiped out 
on instructions from Berlin. The Nazis 
bolished the institution of the inde- 
endent Evangelical-Augsburg Church 
substituting the Berlin-governed “Con- 
sistory of the German Evangelical- 
Augsburg Church in former Poland.” 
_ After Bishop Julius Bursche, the head 
| of the Augsburg Church in Poland, an 
aged crippled man who was held in 
leep affection by all of the Polish peo- 
le, irrespective of creed, was im- 
risoned, subjected to torture and 
finally killed in a concentration camp, 
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the anti-Polish, pro-Nazi Kleindienst, 
was appointed head of the Polish Prot- 
estant church, and he was completely 
subordinate to the German authorities. 


HUNDREDS OF PROTESTANTS, imprisoned 
for not registering as Volksdeutsche, 
were tortured and died in concentration 
camps and many were summarily ex- 
ecuted. All Protestant establishments, 
real estate, and other property were 
transferred to the National Socialist 
People’s Welfare organization. The high 
school (named after Mikolaj Rej, Prot- 
estant writer of the sixteenth century) 
which had been maintained by the 
Evangelical-Augsburg Church since 
1908, became a hospital for German sol- 
diers suffering from venereal diseases. 
Other schools, hospitals, ete. were 
transferred to Nazi control. 

German Evangelical churches were 
formed in Poland for Germans only— 
no Poles were admitted to these con- 
gregations. All Polish pastors were re- 
moved and their pastorates turned over 
to German clergy, who were not even 
trusted by the communicants of Ger- 
man origin. These German pastors had 
had special National-Socialist training 
and many were actually in the service 
of the Gestapo. 

Thus in all occupied Poland, official 
Protestantism was preaching National 
Socialism and was often directly serv- 
ing the Gestapo. True Polish Prot- 
estants led an underground existence 
and in spite of the danger of which 
they were well aware, they displayed 
a firm and intrepid strength in fighting 
for their faith and for Poland. 

We Poles have learned bitter lessons 
of reality. We have survived a bitter 
struggle of almost extermination. But 
we have lived through it and we shall 
live to organize our country in broth- 
erhood and justice and freedom. 
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THE LITTLE WORLD 


By ILA WOOD 


ONCE UPON A TIME there was a very 
happy little world which dwelt in Light. 
His companions were the joyous in- 
habitants of Light, whose garments 
were the colors of the rainbow and 
whose happy laughter rang throughout 
the heavens. 

Then one day a great wind blew and 
suddenly from out of nowhere appeared 
an enormous bank of fog which rolled 
right up in front of the little world. 

Now he was a very young little world 
and never before had seen such a sight. 
His eyes grew round with wonder and 
so interested did he become that he 
quite failed to notice that his happy 
friends were no longer visible. The fog 
turned their rainbow-hued garments 
gray and muffled their sweet voices so 
that he could no longer hear them dis- 
tinctly. 

The curious little world was wholly 
unaware of all this. He was gazing 
eagerly into the billowy clouds. Some- 
thing very intriguing was going on in- 
side. Drawing near, he peered in upon 
the most fascinating sight. Tumbling 
about on the clouds in mischievous de- 
light were tiny impish creatures clad 
in black tights. What fun they were 
having, thought the little world, though 
so different from the inhabitants of 
Light. These little fellows were play- 


him. Then turning to his impish play) 


ing pranks, teasing, and jeering at one!) 
another. 

Apparently they wished to be his 
friends, for they beckoned to him) 
Eagerly stepping inside the fog, the 
little world smiled happily and then sa > 
down to watch. Soon the little imps ) 
were tumbling all over him, playing | 
pranks, jeering, and teasing as if hi » 
were one of them. i 


Brrore Too LONG, however, he gre 
weary and decided to leave. He at 
tempted to rid himself of the littl 
creatures so that he could stand up, bu) 
they only clung the more tightly, laugh’ 
ing impishly at his discomfiture. 

As far as the eye could see, there wa 
fog. Where was his home in Light 
Anxiously the little world peered abou) 


mates, he asked, “How do I get out ¢ 
this fog?” 

“Out? What’s out?” they chorused 

Patiently he began to tell them abot 
his home and friends in Light, The 
listened for a moment, then, looking « 
one another, burst out in derisiy 
laughter. 

Tears gathered in the little world 
eyes. He was very tired and wanted © 
go home. One of the largest im? 
looked at him sympathetically. 
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“Poor littl world,” he said kindly. 
) Pll help you be happy here.” 

_ The little world brightened. Here 
a friend. Surely he would show 
aim how to get home. 

} “Thank you very much,” he replied. 
#} T just want to know the way home.” 
His friend shook his head sadly. “You 
| mistaken. This is your home. 
PNothing else exists. You should put 
such fancies from your mind and make 
phe best of things as they are. I will 
1elp you.” 


{ 


] ResIGNEDLY THE LITTLE WoRLD settled 
»} down and tried to be happy. However, 
a eae tiny imps gave him no peace. And 
show can one be happy without peace? 
: | 


Some of them were very kind and 
worked hard to cheer him but to no 
il; for the majority of their fellow 
beings were filled with envy, suspicion, 
and hate. The imps playing on his right 
amand quarreled and fought with those 
on his left. And those on one shoulder 
drew lines to show the section claimed 
for their own, defying anyone to so 
/ much as put a foot across their borders; 
while those on the other insisted upon 
he forfeiture of a treasure from those 
inding it necessary to traverse their 
erritory. 
/ Many times he called together those 
ho were his friends to ask their ad- 
‘ice, pleading with them to settle their 
disputes and establish peace. But de- 
pite many sincere attempts, before the 
onferences were over, they would be 
ckering excitedly with one another 
nd soon the usual bedlam would break 
For a long, long time the little world 
ndured all this patiently, hoping that 
ventually conditions would improve; 
ut, contrariwise, they grew much 
rorse and he became exceedingly 
ed. The little imps not only 
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threatened to destroy one another, but 
him as well. 

Great tears fell from the little world’s 
big, round eyes. He was afraid, and 
tired, and felt very old. Agonizingly he 
looked at the tiny imps warring with 
one another. He could bear it no 
longer. Desperately turning his eyes 
away from the warfare and his ears 
from the discordant sounds, he peered 
through the fog despairingly. 


Nor sO VERY FAR AWAY was a small 
rift in the clouds. Laboriously he strug- 
gled nearer, the imps clinging to him, 
impeding his progress. He was closer 
now and through the rift came muffled 
and indistinct voices. But how sweet 
they were! As he drew even nearer, 
the imps grew lighter, but he kept his 
eyes unfalteringly on the light shining 
through the clouds. The voices were 
now distinguishable. He recognized 
them as his dear friends of Light. They 
were singing and the little world joined 
in with them, never ceasing his strug- 
gle toward the opening. His voice rang 
out amid the clouds: 

“Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” 

He sang these words over and over 
again, marching forward, his eyes on 
the light. Suddenly he discovered he 
was walking easily; the clouds were 
vanishing; the imps were gone. 

He stood still and looked about him. 
Not a cloud was visible and his dear 
friends in their rainbow-hued garments 
were dancing about him, singing joy- 
ously. He wasn’t tired anymore and he 
wasn’t old. The little world had come 
home. 
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THE MORALS OF OCCUPATION ARMIES 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


For aces people have debated 
whether good men create a good so- 
ciety or whether the virtue of indi- 
viduals is primarily the fruit of right 
social conditions. There is manifestly 
no conclusion to this debate because 
human beings are both the creatures 
and creators of their social environment. 

We do, however, have a remarkable 
experiment going on at the present time 
which shows that men are at least as 
much the creatures of their environ- 
ment as its creators. I mean the experi- 
ment of armies of occupation. 

When a victorious army occupies the 
territory of a defeated nation a situa- 
tion is created in which some men are 
absolutely powerful and others are 
completely weak. The moral conse- 
quences of such a situation are very in- 
structive. When power stands side by 
side with weakness, the consequence is 
injustice. 


ViIcTORIOUS ARMIES have looted and 
raped through all the ages. Not all 
members of the armies succumb to the 
temptation of power; because some men 
always rise above their social environ- 
ment. But there can be no question 
that many men have looted and raped 
as members of victorious armies who 
would never have thought of being in- 
volved in such crimes if they had re- 
mained subject to the traditional re- 
straints of a traditional society. 

Our armies were not guilty of any- 
thing like the Japanese rape of Nan- 
king or of the German cruelties. But 
they did transgress all the ordinary 
bounds of honesty. 

In making a survey of German 
schools, it was discovered by a com- 
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mittee of which I was a member tha 
the Germans, who have few textbooks 
are very dependent upon the use o 
films in primary schools, having de- 
veloped visual education to a high de- 
gree. But they could not use their film: 
because American soldiers had stoler 
about half of all projectors. 


THE SEX HABITS of armies of occupa- 
tion have not greatly changed througt 
the ages. Army commands can, wit 
greater or less rigor, save the womer 
of occupied nations from violence. But 
when a soldier of an occupation force 
is wealthy as well as powerful (wealthy 
by virtue of the chocolates and cig- 
arettes at his disposal), and when the 
occupied peoples are poor enough t 
be tempted to sell virtue for suste- 
nance, the ordinary restraints disappea 

This breakdown in restraint is on; 
reason why we may hope that physica’ 
occupation of defeated nations will nc 
last too long. The defeated nation 
must be supervised over an extende 
period of time, but not by physical oc 
cupation. There is simply no way ¢ 
achieving a high degree of justice whe 
absolute power faces absolute weak 
ness. 

We get a very clear picture of thi 
moral’ situation in the practices 
armies of occupation. The lesson 
learn from them might well persuav 
us not to count too much on individu 
goodness in other types of human ry 
lations, if the social fabric of life tens 
toward injustice. 

Only a comparative few are able | 
rise above the general standards 
righteousness guaranteed in the soc 
arrangements under which we live. 
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BGod Laid Hold of Me” 


ms TOLD TO: E. E. FLACK 


_ “Tr’s NoT THAT way at all,” Captain 
PY Glaesner quickly protested. “T 
Mave not chosen the ministry. It is God 
ho has laid hold of me. I cannot do 
otherwise.” I had asked the 30-year- 
old veteran why he had entered Hamma 
Divinity School. 

Born of a Danish father and a Ger- 
man mother, Kay Glaesner grew up 
near Pittsburgh and was confirmed in 
alvary Lutheran Church, Wilkins- 
curg. He was graduated from high 
school in 1934 and began work in the 
Ahlberg Bearing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Where he received training in the de- 
signing and manufacturing of anti- 
‘Yiction bearings. Continuing his studies 
nm night school at Carnegie Technical 
Mstitute, 1935-40, he became expert in 
The knowledge of bearings used in steel 
mills, normalizing furnaces for heat- 
“reating processes, automatic rolls in 
Nigh-speed machines, and water-cooled 
Mnits in high temperature applications. 
His career seemed clear before him. 


In Avucust 1942 he enlisted in the 
rmy, following a semester’s study of 
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Veterans Choose the Ministry 


MoMENTs OF DANGER in battle, months of hunger and privation 


in prison camps, shocked many young men during the war into 
wondering about their relation to the universe. Is death the end 


of life? What is the purpose of living or dying? What part does 
God play in human activity? 

Thinking through these questions has led many to return 
home with an ardent desire to live more adequately. Different 
ways of accomplishing this have been found—politics, journalism, 
community service. THe LuTHERAN here tells the story of three 
who have chosen the ministry. 


Kay Glaesner... 


souls, not roller bearings 


aerodynamics in the University of 
Pittsburgh. As an army air cadet he 
was sent to Yale to study aircraft en- 
gineering for a year. Army officials, 
recognizing his skill in his field, as- 
signed him to work in the army air 
force research laboratories at Wright 
Field. He soon headed the antifriction 
bearing program for the AAF. 

His specific task was the reclamation 
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of bearings through regrinding proc- 
esses and calibrated inspection proce- 
dures. Through this program he was 
able to reduce shortages by saving as 
many as 70,000 bearings a day. 

In connection with his work Mr. 
Glaesner perfected a hardening process 
for metals which proved of great im- 
portance. He now holds first claim on 
the patent for this. Devoting his atten- 
tion to high-speed ball and roller bear- 
ings, he worked particularly on design 
and development of tolerances in heli- 
copter bearings. These, because of pe- 
culiar strain, have comparatively lim- 
ited endurance in flight. Through his 
efforts the quality of the bearings was 
improved and the life expectancy of 
the helicopter was increased. 

Inspired by these achievements, he 
prepared a guidebook which was pub- 
lished in 1944 by the air technical serv- 
ice command under the title, Prelim- 
inary Antifriction Bearing Manual. His 
second volume, entitled Inspection Tol- 
erances on Antifriction Bearings, ap- 
peared from the same press in 1945. 

Thus in four years in the AAF Mr. 
Glaesner made an outstanding contri- 
bution in the particular field in which 
he had become expert. He was com- 
missioned a lieutenant in November 


1943 and a captain in 1945. In June 


1946 he received his discharge. 


His ARMY CAREER had placed him in 


touch with leading engineers in the field : 


of aerodynamics. It is not surprising 
that, on his release from the AAF, he 
received numerous attractive offers. 
One prominent bearing concern offered 
him an initial salary of $5,000 a year 
plus commissions. 

But he was eager to pursue a differ- 
ent course. The appeal of the Gospel 
ministry had seized his soul. 

“How did this come about?” I asked. 
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“In my contacts with industrial lea 
ers, aircraft engineers, army officia 
and business men in general,” he e: 
plained. “I became increasingly awa: 
of their futile agnosticism, worldlines 
infidelity, and lack of proper motives | 
life. I had a deep Christian experien: 
which I wanted to share with them, br 
I felt my utter inadequacy to influen 
them to change their lives. 

“My experience was heightened k 
my election in 1944 to the presidenc 
of the Christian Youth Council | 
Montgomery County, Dayton, Ohi 
This council sponsored the first Chris 
tian Youth Crusade in the country. * 
gatherings at Dayton attracted almost 
thousand young people every Saturds 
night. Many were won for Christ. ° 
this atmosphere I felt bearing dov 
upon me with increasing clarity t) 
call to prepare for the ministry. 
wanted to be able to confront not or 
youth, but also leaders of men, with 
claims of Christ. 

“Inducements were presented to 
to consider training at some univers; 
theological school for interdenomir 
tional service. But I felt that as a c 
firmed Lutheran the proper course vw 
to enter a Lutheran seminary to eq’ 
myself for service in the ministry 
my own church. Accordingly, I appli 
for admission to Hamma, of which 
home pastor, Dr. Albert W. Steinfu 
is a loyal alumnus.” 


CaptTaIn GLAESNER has entered wjn 
his studies with earnestness. Besi8s 
the courses which he pursued in sci 
tific fields at Carnegie Technical In 
tute, the University of Pittsburgh, | 
Yale, he studied philosophy at the U 7 
versity of Dayton while statione 


from the AAF in June, he return 
the University of Pittsburgh for 
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ier courses in philosophy and sociol- 
gy. He is now devoting all his energies 
) the mastery of theological subjects. 

One is reminded that our Lord called 
xperienced fishermen of Galilee to be- 
ome fishers of men. It is one of the 
lories of the Christian way of life, and 
articularly of the ministry, that in it 
man abilities, skills, and techniques 
equired in various walks of life may 
ye transformed and exalted in the serv- 
ee of winning souls for Christ. 


Soldier with a Past 
\S TOLD TO WILLIAM H. COOPER 


Ropert ANDERSON sat in an army 
hapel at Fort Eustis, Virginia. The 
uitheran chaplain’s father was guest 
reacher that Sunday, but the soldier 
vas not listening to what the elderly 
Man was saying. He had been caught 
y the pastor’s spirit. Here was some- 
me who seemed to have lived his re- 
igion through the mellowing years, 
vyhose convictions were solid. His 
luiet, confident manner showed that he 
ad within himself an unfailing source 

comfort for others. It stirred some- 
ting in the GI’s thinking. 

By themselves many people and 
aany happenings do little to one’s life. 
Inly gradually do the memories of 
em accumulate in the unconscious 
ind. Then one person, without know- 
ng, throws them into bold relief. Like 
army, they present themselves with 
uch force that they cannot be resisted. 

That was happening to Robert An- 
erson. 


He Hap THOUGHT of entering the min- 

while he was still singing soprano 
the boys’ choir back in Salem Church 
Minneapolis. Although he was only 
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13, his pastor asked him to teach in the 
church school and the vacation Bible 
school. He liked doing these things, 
and when he was graduated from high 
school he entered St. Olaf College as a 
pre-theological student. 

“By the time I was a junior,” he re- 
calls now, “I put aside the thought of 
the ministry and changed to a business 
course. Upon graduation from college 
I no longer had any plan to study for 
the ministry.” But the positive Chris- 
tian influence of the college and of his 
early training continued to influence 
him unconsciously. 

In August 1941 he enlisted in the 
army, already nearly 23 years old. After 
three months of basic training at Fort 
Eustis he was assigned as assistant to 
Chaplain Herbert J. Wuebbins of the 
American Lutheran Church. Again he 
began thinking of becoming a pastor. 
But always there was something that 
kept him from making up his mind. 

Chaplain Wuebbins was transferred 
after two months and Robert was as- 
signed to a succession of three chap- 
lains, all Roman Catholic. Then the 
thing happened that clinched his deci- 
sion. 


“By CHANCE,” HE SAYS, “Chaplain Ed- 
mund B. Bosch of the United Lutheran 
Church, who was serving with another 
battalion, had his office in our chapel. 
I developed the habit of helping him 
arrange services after I had finished 
singing at the Catholic mass.” 

It was at one of these Lutheran sery- 
ices that he heard the chaplain’s father, 
Dr. Fred H. Bosch, speak. This man 
lowered the flood-gates. Like a torrent 
all Robert’s early Christian training 
drove at him. Again he was in a white 
choir robe singing soprano. The picture 
of him with a group of young children 
gathered around came into focus. The 
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high reslves he had made in his 
adolescence braced him like icy water. 

From that service he carried definite 
impressions about the Christian life 
This elderly, experienced pastor's mes- 
sage and manner made a deep impres- 
sion. Soon he made his final resolve. 

Chaplain’s Assistant Anderson later 
was shifted to another type of army 
work. Before the war's end he served 
in India and China. But the month after 
his discharge in 1946 he enrolled in 
Northwestern Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Minneapolis. “I no longer 
wavered in regard to the choice of my 
life work.” 


us ; , “us 
| Was in Prison.... 
AS TOLD BY HAROLD SHERMAN 


Hazow Suzeman kept pounding the 
airplane engine with his hammer. He 
had forgot the windswept airfield and 
the cold that numbed his fingers. The 
roar of a plane taking flight faded from 
his consciousness and he could hear 
only the voice beating through his mind 
to the rhythm of the steel in his hand. 

He felt like a hunted man. He had 
joined the army air corps to escape the 
voice. But it followed him closer than 
the air he breathed. He knew that 
eventually he must answer its call with 
his life. His childhood training and the 
influence of the corps chaplain kept em- 
phasizing its words. 

Slowly he straightened up and wiped 
the sweat from his forgchead. Then in 
disgust he hurled the hammer to the 
cement runway and walked away. But 
the voice throbbed on with unpleasant 
constancy. 

Severs Sumpays Later Harold found 
himself attending a church in near-by 
Rantoul, Illinois. A weekly trip to this 
14 


church soon became a habit and it was 
here that something special happenec 
on a midwinter Sunday. 
The sermon was on the passion’ c 
with the spirit of Lent. Like the rum- 
bling of thunder came the words, * 
know that my Redeemer liveth” It wz 
then that Harold decided to answer tt 
call of the voice that had followed hia 
He would enter the ministry. 
“Still,” he says, “I was not ready, fe 
I was to be humbled and to be trie 
with fire. My faith was to be strength 
ened; my eyes were to behold th 
mercy, salvation, and strength of 
mighty God” , 


His trial soon began. He was tran: 
ferred to California and then shipped - 


anese and held a prisoner of war f 
three and one-half years. The See = 
months 


Then his group was moved to Dz 
penal colony. 

“One day,” he recalls, “ 
word that one of the prisoners who @ 
tended our prayer meetings was e 
pected to die and that he had ask 
that we pray for him. In the dz 
of the night a small band of prisor 
gathered in a circle and prayed 
faith. News came at midnight that 
had passed the crisis and would I: 
He did live and regained such he 
as one might have in a prison camp. 

The physical condition of all the br 
was so bad that the doctors could 1 
understand how they survived. © 
medico who in civilian life had be 
confirmed atheist related that he * 
performing miracles of surgery 
dull knives and razor blades, His 
ical supplies did not include even 
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pbare essentials. And each time he oper- 
Fated it was on a man whe in the US. 
Swould have been given no chance of 
Ssurvival. He seid that during difficult 
Poperations he felt a Hand guide his 
knit a 

| “Men with temperatures of 104” ac- 
Peording to Harold, “were forced to work 
in rice paddies under a hot tropical 
Sometimes men with malaria were 
Scaught in a cold, chilling tropical rain. 
PStill they lived on, examples of the 
emercy and strength of the Lord.” 

' The Christian sacrifice af some 
Mstrengthened the faith of the others. 
One Lutheran chaplain gave away his 
Mosquito har, his bedding, his clothes, 
and even his meager food to help the 
ick. He truly gave his life for Christ. 
In the late summer of 144 many of 
the prisoners were herded into an old 
Fitub ready to fall apart and sent to 
Japan. For two weeks of the voyage 
they were tossed aimlessly in a typhoon. 
“Even the toughest were foreed to 
gree that we had protection from a 
higher Power, We did not have enough 
food to live on, and conditions in the 
hold were terrible. Yet after all this 
horror I found that I had not lost a 
ound in spite of a near case of preu- 
donla during the voyage,” 


Mite 


Nor aut wee Japansse treated the 
isoners despicably, One old Christian 
thom the boys called “Doki Pop” they 
ill always remember, He was a civil- 
nh who directed a detail in loading 
, oF Copper ore, 

He realized that the boys were in no 
ndition to lift the heavy minerals so 
» helped the weaker ones keep up 
ith the quota assigned them, He also 
owed two of the weaker Gls to col» 
et firewood and build a fire at a cer= 
in time during the day, 
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“After the fire was rearing,” Harold 
remembers, “he would say, ‘yesume’ 
(take a break). While the boys huddled 
around the flames he would complete 
the werk of those who were so weak 
they had been unable to finish loading 
their cars. Then he would walk ever 
te us with a smile on his face and pass 
around a handful of dried fish or 
roasted beans.” - 

As the rest period would near its 
close, one of the stronger boys would 
chop kindling which the soldiers would 
conceal strapped under their trouser 
legs. This was allowed by “Doki Pop” 
in defiance of orders. Civillans were 
told that if any were caught letting 
Americans get weed they would be 
severely punished, 

Upon Harold's release from prison 
camp he questioned Jews, Catholies, 
Protestants, and former atheists, All 
agreed that a higher Power had held 
His protecting hand over them at all 
times ‘during their imprisonment, 


“I wounn, however,” he says, “con- 
sider the story of my calling quite in- 
eomplete if I did not mention Pastor 
Erwin Vosseler, Upon my return to 
the States, I prayed for guidance and 
my steps led to this man, He took me 
into the Lutheran Church, and started 
me on my final lap toward becoming 
an ordained minister, Without his un- 
derstanding help there is no telling 
what direction I might have taken,” 

Thus Harold Sherman no longer 
needs to run away from the insistent 
volee, He has made a decision based 
upon his training in childhood, the in 
fluence of an aly corps chaplain, a 
purification in prison camp, conversa. 
tions with a home pastor, and the love 
of a merciful Saviour, 

He is tin Midland College now, in 
training for the Lutheran ministry, 
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What Amos Saw 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF AMOS 


(Read Chapters 7 to 9 and keep 7:1-9 be- 
fore you) 


WE HAVE STUDIED six chapters of Amos 
as if they were a series of six sermons. 
We have pictured the Southern shep- 
herd speaking to the Northern wor- 
shipers near the shrine at Bethel. 

Now we can cease imagining only 
and be rather certain that Amos is 
speaking at Bethel. Also, we can quite 
surely think of these chapters as a final 
sermon, 

For this message Amos uses a new 
medium of expression, namely, vision 
narratives. Five of them are written 
in these last three chapters of the book. 

Those five vision narratives serve as 
a summary of the prophet’s message to 
this point. The first two would remind 
his hearers of the sermon in which he 
dealt with neglected warnings and lost 
opportunity. The remaining three, in 
his typical mood of doom, show forth 
the ends respectively of the nation, the 
people, and the church. 


In tHE mipst of his sermon, however, 
Amos was interrupted by a priest who 
was speaking for the king. That bitter 
circumstance is reported in the book 
after the first three accounts of the 
vision (7:10-17). Some scholars think 
it got located there only by chance, or 
a writer’s notion about a good place for 
it. On the other hand, it could well 
have occurred at that point. If so, 
Amos may have been able to finish 
speaking before his voice was stilled 
forever for the Israelites. Then, likely, 
he got stopped and sent home by the 
authority of both church and state. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


At any rate, the last two of the vision 
narratives follow the biographical in- 
terlude. The last one follows, also, an 
oracle in the usual style of Amos con- 
demning his congregation for their bad 
morals and religion (chapter 8). 

To make the description complete, 
the book closes with a section which 
many consider to be an addition made 
in post-exilic times, perhaps two hun- 
dred years later (9:8b-15). 

But Amos saw, and here (7:1-9) are 
the narratives of three visions as re- 
counted in his seventh and last sermon, 
“Vision” was one way of contact be- 
tween God and the Old Testamen; 
prophet. Perhaps it can be called i 
mode of revelation and means for th) 
reception of divine truth. | 

Prophets gained their special knowl 
edge in varied ways. The social, po 
litical, moral and religious truth the 
spoke came trooping into their mind 
over different routes. Sometimes 
roads were ordinary insight, calm re 
flection, or devotional meditatioy 
Sometimes there was sudden intuitio) 
perhaps under exciting circumstance 
Sometimes, too, there were hearing 
trances, and other such unusual phy 
nomena. 


Amos saw. With his eyes he se 
what others could see in the physie 
world. He saw also what others co 
not see. In terms of things with whi 
his eyes were familiar, he saw with 
inner eye. Thus he garnered fun 
mental meaning and significance wh 
God was disclosing only to him. 

Likely, in these five instances, 
was physical vision first. At least t’ 
is the way we shall be thinking aby 
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it. Then followed a mental chain re- 
action by which his mind received the 
revelation. 

What did Amos view first with his 
eyes; then in the vision of his spirit? 
What truth did he thereby receive from 
* God? How did he deliver it to his hear- 
ers? 

His visions are not complicated as are, 
for example, those of Ezekiel. They 
are simple, plain, and clear. Amos was 
that kind of man. His reports are brief 
and vivid, too. That was his customary 
way of speaking. 


Viston One (7:1-3). Amos, man of 
the fields, was one day walking in a 
- meadow. He was shocked to see locusts 
ravaging the crop. At this rate there 
would be famine. 

The meadow had its second growth 
of hay-to-be. The first had been cut 
under levy for the king’s stables. This 
' second growth was the people’s portion. 
_. That point must not be missed. 

_ Doubtless Amos revolted against the 
regal priority for the main crop. He 
_ sympathized with the people over their 
_ meager portion. Now the locusts were 
_ devouring that paltry result of all their 
_ labors. They and the animals would 
' starve. ; 
_ Amos pleads with God that he will 
not let his people perish in the threat- 
ened famine. “By whom shall Jacob 
rise, for he is small?” Who will raise 
_ up the little nation if it collapses. 


I AMOS IS SEEN to have been more than 
a stern realist without tenderness for 
man and knowledge of the love of God, 
as some have portrayed him. It is 
‘superficial interpretation which daubs 
him with that paint which might be 
used for lesser creatures. 
Actually, he had a higher than nor- 
mal sensitiveness for human values and 
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loftier understanding of God’s mercy. 
Those enabled him to rise above mere 
sentimentality and short range under- 
standing of God. 

Here it is! Amos suffers over the 
people’s woe. He acts as if God, too, 
does. 

So he intercedes. The plea was heard. 
God stopped the plague. The crop was 
saved and famine averted. As Amos 
put it, God who “formed” the grass- 
hoppers and “shewed” them to Amos, 
“repented.” 

More than by us, God was recognized 
by the ancients as directly the cause of 
all natural events. It need not be so, 
but we have allowed our scientific un- 
derstanding of things to make us forget 
often about God in the universe. God 
was all in all to Amos. 


Vision Two (7:4-6). In his second 
vision narrative, Amos may be refer- 
ring to a visitation of terrible drought. 
Everything is so dry that the very earth 
is like tinder. Everyone fears a dev- 
astating fire. 

Amos saw. It was as if, we may im- 
agine, the eastern Mediterranean itself 
were being consumed by fire. Israel is 
in the line of the conflagration’s ad- 
vance. The flames are sweeping to- 
wards her. 

Again Amos interceded for his be- 
loved people. Again, a loving God re- 
pented saying, “It shall not be.” The 
drought was broken and catastrophe 
avoided. 

But the people did not heed the 
chastening experience of these threats 
to their existence in famine and fire. 
Careless superficiality and callous sel- 
fishness were continued in their shal- 
low religion and perverse morals. 

Amos had dealt with neglected warn- 
ings in an earlier sermon-which the 
fourth chapter of the book records. In 
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these two visions he has spoken of the 
neglected warnings again. 

That is enough by way of reminder, 
he seems to think. So he smashes on 
with his message of doom in three fur- 
ther vision narratives. There will be 
no reprieve; doom is_ inescapable. 
Hitherto he had declared it in first one 
way and then another; he repeats it 
once more as he closes his preaching 
career. 


Vision THREE (7:7-9). Had Amos 
been watching bricklayers and stone 
masons laying a wall? 

Amos saw. There was a wall pre- 
sumably built as walls should be con- 
structed—in a true perpendicular set by 
a plumbline. 

Amos saw the Lord testing it. The 


Lord stands on the wall. He holds a 
plumbline in his hand. He drops it 
alongside the wall to see if it be straight 
and safe. If not, it must be razed. 

Really, the Lord was testing Israel by 
a moral-spiritual plumbline. It is 
crooked. The Lord will not overlook it. 
He cannot. It isn’t safe. Besides, proper 
respect for righteousness must be pre- 
served for later generations. 

The wall that was the State of Sa- 
maria must be demolished. In that way, 
the high places of false religion will 
have no devotees. The sanctuaries with | 
their deceptive ritual will go into rub- 
ble. The king’s whole household will 
be wiped out by the sword. The first 
mowings will no longer be his. 

That will end the nation that is not 
right with itself and others and God. 
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The four panels of a door, two small upper panels and two large 
lower panels, leave in relief the sign of the Cross. This is no accident: 
it was intended. A carpenter’s guild in England in the Middle Ages, 
before the new powers of the industrial age beguiled men into believ- 
ing that they could make their own heaven, took as their motto the 
words of Christ, “I am the door.” Then they deliberately wrought His 
sign into every door—the sign of the Cross. That particular pattern 
of door seems best for both hand and eye. It meets both the practical 
demand and the love of lovely things. If only we had faith to believe 
that business built on that sign would meet both the body’s need and 
the heart’s desire! At any rate, you and I go in and out, day by day, 
through the sign of the Cross. When that sign is a troth on all the 
doors of business, peace may come to our tragic generation. 

—Georce A. Burtrick, Christ and Man’s Dilemma, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1946. 


A man there was, tho’ some did count him mad, 
The more he cast away, the more he had. 
—Joun Bunyan 


The load of tomorrow added to that of yesterday, carried today 
makes the strongest falter. Shut off the future as tightly as the past. 
Live your life in day-tight compartments. As a vaccine against all 
morbid poisons left in the system by the infections of yesterday, I 


offer this as the way of life. 
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—Sir WILLIAM OSLER 


The Luthera: 
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am tHE LATHROP FAMILY 


A Blow Falls 


I WAITED IMPATIENTLY at the super- 
market. People flowed in and out in an 
endless stream. “Click, click,” went the 
turnstile. “Bing, bing,” the cash reg- 
ister. 

Jerry had promised to pick me up. 
He would be there eventually. In the 
meantime, I watched the customers. 

There were all sorts—cheerful, and 
quarrelsome, confident and worried. I 
was so absorbed that I didn’t see Jerry 
till he touched my elbow. 

“Scare you?” he laughed as I jumped. 

“T just didn’t recognize you at first. 
It’s been so long since I last saw you,” 
I purred. 

“Better be nice to me. I’m feeling 
pretty low.” He led the way to the car, 
while I followed, wondering whether 
that was a bit of teasing. 


“WELL,’ HE ANNOUNCED, as he swung 
under the wheel, “you and Joan were 
right about Miss Fields. You may laugh 
if you want.” 

“You mean she’s 
marry Mr. Gaitland?” 
“Really and truly. 

after Easter.” 

“So soon? Oh, Jerry, what will do 
do without her?” 

“That’s what I’m wondering. I cer- 
tainly can’t replace her that soon.” 

“Couldn’t she wait just a little longer 


really going to 


The second week 


i —say till after vacation school?” 


“That's what I asked—begged and 
pleaded, in fact. But it seems this is 


__ by way of being an emergency. It’s not 


just her own happiness and that of her 


_ future husband she’s considering. The 
_ Gaitland children seem to be in need of 


a mother’s care, and fast. She thinks 
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she is being considerate to wait till I 
have a breathing space after Easter.” 

“Ts this a formal announcement? May 
we tell Joan?”: 

“IT gather the secret is oul. Mr. Gait- 
land was going to tell the children last 
night—though I gather from what Joan 
tells us the children are better informed 
than he suspects.” 

“Ginny has certainly given Joan a 
vivid description of her father’s ‘dates,’ 
but I was not sure they weren’t largely 
adolescent imaginings. The bit about 
his carrying her through the snowdrifts 
sounded more like soap opera than the 
two people actually involved.” 

“I suppose that’s the strength of those 
serials—they’re more like real life than 
we like to admit. And most people 
sound a little improbable in their more 
romantic moments.” 


“How TruE,” I musep. “Do you re- 
member the time —?” 

“My memory’s very bad, very bad 
indeed,” he assured me hastily, turning 
into our driveway. 

“Are you two laughing again?” called 
Joan, racing up with her arm full of 
books. “I sometimes think you laugh 
more than any parents I know.” 

We trooped into the kitchen, Jerry 
bringing up the rear with our spoils. 
As the large carton thumped on the 
table, Joan struck a pose. “I have a 
thrilling and startling announcement to 
make. Don’t miss a word of this thrill- 
packed statement. It will make a big 
change in your life!” 

“Tt certainly will,” Jerry nodded, 
soberly enough to please anyone. 

“You know about it already?” Joan 
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cried. “Here I wanted to spring it on 
you myself. Why, Ginny only knew for 
sure last night.—But isn’t it thrilling?” 

“If Miss Fields were twins, I'd be 
overjoyed. But what am I going to do 
without her?” 

“Cheer up: Vacation time will soon 
be here and I can do her work for you 
this summer.” 

“Why, thank you! That takes care of 
everything, doesn’t it?” 

“Laugh if you want to, but I could 
do a lot of it—And I’m almost sure our 
family is going to be invited to the wed- 
ding. Did Miss Fields say anything?” 


“NO, SHE JUST ASKED whether I’d per- 
form the ceremony.” 

“Why, you never told me that,’ I 
chided. “I thought, of course, she’d go 
to her parents’ home to be married.” 

“They’ve decided it will be easier to 
have her parents come here than to 
take the children there with them. And 
they are both anxious to have the chil- 
dren at the wedding.” 

“Ginny wanted to be bridesmaid, but 
her father says they aren’t going to 
have any attendants. I don’t think I’d 
like to be married that way. When I’m 
married, I want a long veil and six 
bridesmaids. I thought that wedding 
last month where the bridesmaids wore 
different shades of yellow and rose was 
the prettiest one I ever saw—if only the 
groom hadn’t looked like such a sap.” 

“Joan! That isn’t kind.” I felt a re- 
proof was in order, even though I knew 
exactly how she felt. 

“Well, he did. It just looked to me as 
though she didn’t care who she married. 
if she could just have a big wedding. 
If I can’t find someone better than that, 
Ill never get married!” 

“Getting married for the sake of a 
wedding is about as foolish a thing as 
anyone can do. But if you’re too sharp 
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and critical, you'll never have a chance 
to say ‘no.’” 

“Oh, Mother, you just want me to be 
sweety-sweet all the time.” 

“You could form worse habits,” Jerry 
backed me up. “Now, Ill leave you 
two to figure out all the details of the © 
wedding. Perhaps if I go make a few 
calls, I’ll find someone who has worse 
troubles than losing a parish worker.” 

“Yes,” I urged. “You’d better run 
along before you drown in self-pity.” 

As he pulled his muffler about his 
throat, Jerry looked back for a final, 
“Do you call that sweety-sweet?” 


WHEN WE WERE ALONE, I heard the 
rest of Joan’s story. It-was really much 
more complete than her father’s. The 
mixed emotions of Mr. Gaitland’s 
mother who has been caring for the | 
children, were described in detail, and 
with, I feel sure, a fair degree of ac- | 
curacy. Ginny seems quite precocious | 
in her understanding of human rela- | 
tionships. My heart went out, too, to — 
her little brother who exclaimed in | 
disgust, “Another boss for me!” 

“And Ginny isn’t sure just how her | 
grandmother is going to like it,” Joan 
went on. “She said—” 

“Didn’t you tell me before what her 
grandmother said?” 

“Oh, did I? Then I guess I’ve told 
you all about it—I’d better go over to 
Linda’s and see about this geography 
homework.” 

“Be sure to be back at your regular 
time. By the way, Joan, if you think of 
mentioning the wedding to Linda”—I 
tried to sound as though I didn’t realize 
that the chief reason for going was to 
repeat the story—“put yourself into, 
Miss Fields’s place and think how much | 
of what Ginny has told you you would 
want passed around the neighborhood.” 

“O.K. I won’t gossip,” she promised. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Spinsters 


What causes the prejudice that a girl 
who doesn’t marry has something wrong 
with her? 


The non-conformist usually has a 
hard time of it. The sentiment of so- 
ciety generally favors those who go 
along with the generally practiced ways 
of life. There is generally some pres- 
sure to force all into the same pattern 
of living—a vicious, intolerant sort of 
sentiment. 

Are women the only victims? No, in- 
deed. Bachelors frequently get as much 
ridicule as do spinsters. And men often 
get it in a less generous form and with 
insinuations much less wholesome. 

But, whether the “persecution” is di- 
rected against women or men, it is an 
irrational thing—as umnreasoning as 
ridiculing persons who are bald, grey- 
haired, cross-eyed, parrot-nosed, short, 
tall, thin, fat, hunch-backed, or bow- 
legged. 

There are many elements in the back- 
ground of the taunting of unmarried 
women. Here are a few of them: 

(1) A survival from the era when 
women counted for very little—when 
they were bought, sold, captured, or 
traded as personal property. 

(2) A present-day feeling that an 
unmarried woman lacks the necessary 
qualities to attract and hold a marriage 
partner, or that certain peculiarities re- 
pel men. 

(3) A failure to recognize that some 
women have preferred to remain single 
—to have a career or give themselves 
to some unselfish service. 

(4) Neglect of the fact that many 
women have rejected suitors because 
they haven’t measured up to certain 
ideals. 

(5) A feeling that since marriage is 
the model manner of life, any deviation 
from custom is funny or abnormal, 
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(6) The human frailty of liking to 
poke fun at any one who seems less 
fortunate. 

Humanity has had a hard, slow time 
of growing up. When shall we arrive 
at a mature manner of viewing life, 
other people, and other ways? 

We need to admit that: 

(1) Each person is an individual in 
his own right—different from everyone 
else—and has an inherent right to de- 
termine his own course and manner of 
living. 

(2) Many of our accepted slants on 
life are ill-balanced, prejudiced, and 
distorted to build up our own self-es- 
teem. 

(3) Society needs the services of the 
unmarried men and women. They have 
enriched the life of church, community, 
families, and the world. 

(4) Some men and women would be 
better off and would have promoted the 
happiness and well-being of others if 
they had remained single. 

(5) Some persons do not meet the 
individuals. with whom they can be 
happy until relatively late in life, 


Eye color 


When my brother was small he had 
brown eyes. Today, at 45, he has blue 
eyes. What has happened? 


The coloring matter of the iris, or 
curtain, of the eye may fade, just as 
dyes left in the sunlight too long. The 
iris may have a mixed pigment—brown 
and blue. If the brown pigment fades 
first, the itis will become blue or green- 
ish. Colors may fade simply as a result 
of age. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


QUESTIONS for the "Clinic’ may be sent to 
Dr. Rudisill at 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania, 


er eee 
BOOKS 
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The Churches Draw Closer Together 


Toward World-Wide Christianity. Edited by O. Frederick Nolde. Harper. 263 pages. $1.50. 
What is the significance of these new terms—“ecumenicity,” “the ecumenical move- 


ment,” and “the ecumenical Church”? 


Theological students will have the opportunity 


to study this question and related issues at an interseminary conference to be held at 
Oxford, Ohio, in June. In préparation for this study-assembly, four special volumes 


have been prepared. 

This book is Volume IV of the Inter- 
seminary Series. Its editor, who is dean 
of the Graduate School of the Philadelphia 
Seminary, is one of America’s leading in- 
terpreters of the message and mission of 
the church in relation to the world of na- 
tions, a counselor for both churchmen and 
statesmen struggling with such problems 
as those which confront UN. Besides edit- 
ing the volume, Dr. Nolde has contributed 
the Introduction and also Chapter 4, which 
deals with “The Christian Community and 
World Order.” Carefully, clearly, and con- 
fidently he sets forth the primacy of the 
Gospel in providing the principles for the 
building of world order. 

Nine other churchmen and scholars con- 
tribute to the volume. Matthew Spinka 
makes a survey of the present situation in 
the churches of the world. John A. Mackay 
discusses the biblical and theological bases 
for the ecumenical goal. John C. Bennett 
deals with the nature of the church and 
the forms of ecumenical Christianity. 
Henry Smith Leiper and Abdel Ross Wentz 
trace the rise of ecumenical organizations. 
Charles W. Iglehart reviews ecumenical 
fellowship during the war. H. Paul Doug- 
lass looks at ecumenicity in the American 
scene. W. Stanley Rycroft examines the 
resources for achieving the ecumenical 
ideal. And Elmore M. McKee looks to- 
ward its implementation at the parish level. 

In addition to its fresh analysis of the 
patterns, principles, and progress of the 
ecumenical movement, the volume carries 
a valuable appendix setting forth certain 
“ecumenical landmarks,” such as the Lau- 
sanne and Madras conferences, and other 
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documents of world significance. 

This book, together with the other vol- 
umes of the series, will have a very whole- 
some influence upon the seminaries and 
likewise among the churches. 

E, E. Frack 


Less than Perfect 


Christian Perfection: or Instructions from the 
Spiritual Writings of Fenelon. Edited by Charles 
F. Whiston. Translated by Mildred Whitney 


Stillman. Harper. 208 pages. $1.75. 


Published as the (Protestant Episcopal) 
presiding bishop’s book for Lent, 1947, this 
volume makes great promises which it 
fails to keep. At this late date it is use- 


less to try to evaluate Fenelon (1720). His 
| 


reputation as a teacher and preacher is 
well known. This work does not help that 
reputation. It comes from perhaps his 
weakest period and is well characterized 
as “dry, dogmatic, without true grace or 
unction.” The principles laid down are 
frequently followed by contradictory ex-| 
planations and qualifications which render’ 
the whole subtle and obscure. 

Central to the meditations is a philosoph- | 
ical rather than Biblical conception of God 
as pure will. To empty the self entirely 
of self-will, self-love, the love of objects. 
the love of virtue, even of joy in God anc 
the desire for blessedness in order to be 
entirely abandoned to the will of God for 
His own praise, that alone is Christian per- 
fection. Here is a scheme built on half. 
truths or incomplete truths which logically 
pursued ends in Nirvana or nihilism. 

For Fenelon, the road is paved with Cal - 
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vinistic predestination of a severe order, 

Mohammedan fatalism, English Deism, 
Quaker pietism and quietism, and Lu- 
theran emphasis on grace alone; and it is 
hedged in by Roman Catholic doctrine and 
tradition. 

As a sidelight on mysticism this volume 
may have its uses; but as a bishop’s book 
_ for Lent it leaves much to be desired. 
WILFRieD TAPPERT 


Figures of Speech 


Emblems in the Gospels. By L. B. Buchheimer. 
| Ernst Kaufmann. 188 pages. $2. 


| The object of the volume is to illustrate 
| a few of the many striking and beautiful 
| emblems contained in the Gospels. The 
| author states that he is “not aware of any 
_ existing work that is especially devoted 
_ to the elucidation of emblems descriptive 
' of the character and work of Jesus Christ 
| in the Gospels.” In this respect the theme 
running through his sermons is unusual. 
Altogether there are 22 sermons, each 
centering upon the explanation of and ap- 
plication of a particular metaphor used by 
our Lord. A few of them are suggested by 
’ giving some of the texts Dr. Buchheimer 
/ uses: “I am the Light of the world.” “Who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I shall 
} give him.” “Why beholdest thou the mote 
| that is in thy brother’s eye?” “For which 
| of you, intending to build a tower.” 
' Dr..Buchheimer tries to let the texts 
‘speak out of the period and people in 
| which they were first uttered. Then, in the 
“remaining two-thirds of each sermon, he 
mes valuable lessons taught by the texts. 
q Hersert D, CRESSMAN 


The World's Great Scriptures. 
Browne. Macmillan. 559 pages. $5. 


By Lewis 


An anthology, whether of poetry, music 
or any other art, is always open to the 
criticism as to what it includes and what 
it leaves out. All anthologies reveal a bias 
in the selection of material. The World’s 
eat Scriptures is particularly vulnerable 
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to such an attack. Lewis Browne, however, 
knows this and freely admits it. Writing 
primarily for laymen, and with the sole 
motive of “exorcising” bigotry, the author 
concentrates his effort in what he calls 
“the charity of religion”—its ethics. Faith 
—its theology, and hope—its ritual—are 
ignored. The common denominator of 
moral laws and social preachments is pro- 
duced, followed, and illustrated. The re- 
sult is a splendid companion volume to 
Browne's well-known This _ Believing 
World. 

Quoted in the work are the Scriptures of 
Babylonia, Egypt, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Taoism, Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedan- 
ism. The selections on the whole are good, 
both as to proportion and importance. They 
reflect a wide reading in an almost illimit- 
able field. 

The hope that this book will banish 
bigotry in the field of religion is expecting 
too much. It does attest effectively to the 
universality of the prophetic spirit and 
man’s eternal quest for perfection. 

Ropert D. HERSHEY 


Comfort and Healing 


In the Footprints of the Lamb. By G. Stein- 
berger. Translated by Bernhard Christensen. 
Messenger Press. 69 pages. $.75. 

In the Footprints of the Lamb is written 
by a saint for all saints. Reading this little 
book will, through God’s grace, bring heal- 
ing to a troubled soul. 

Though a translation, this book has 
seemingly lost none of its holy passion or 
soul warmth but rather, through its “quiet 
streams of blessing,” brings the heart into 
more intimate fellowship with the Saviour. 

The four sections (1. The Way. 2. The 
Light on the Way. 3. The Goal of the Way. 
4. He That Cometh) each, “filled with the 
words of eternal life,” throb with the 
Spirit of God. 

This is a book of Christian comfort and 
guidance to be read and re-read many 
times by every follower of the Lamb. 

SNYDER ALLEMAN 
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Acrosd the Desk 


It may at first sight seem contrary to 
all sound reasoning, but we neverthe- 
less insist that the power of our Chris- 
tian religion lies in its distribution 
among individual members of churches 
resident in communities. We again 
reached that conclusion when oppor- 
tunity was given us to examine annual 
reports of a congregation with which 
we are articulated. 

Our first reaction to the report was 
critical. The “active” confirmed mem- 
bership of this congregation is approx- 
imately 500, but its subdivisions num- 
ber about 20. Beginning with Children 
of the Church, the list extends upward 
through missionary groups to a men’s 
society, an altar guild, a choir, and a 
women’s Bible class. One wonders 
whether there is reduplication of con- 
nections. Do the same persons belong 
to and participate in several of these 
auxiliary organizations? Or by selec- 
tion is there a separate group for each 
whose main activity is one item of the 
whole church’s whole program? 

We sought the answer to our inquiry 
within the document compiling all an- 
nual reports, beginning with those of 
the pastor and the financial secretary. 
By the first it was made apparent that 
there was a slight gain during the year 
in enrolled membership; also in the to- 
tal number of attendants at Sunday 
worship. The financial summary showed 
that all expenses were met and that a 
small balance stood for beginning 
operations in 1947. Items of appropria- 
tions and references to participation in 
various ecclesiastical, eleemosynary 
and civic enterprises indicated wide- 
spread influences either in direct wit- 
nessing to the kingdom of God in our 
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midst or by detours that are justifiabl 
the answers to needs common to us al 
That now familiar trio of capital letter 
LWA (Lutheran World Action) wa 
evidently effectively lodged in the con 
gregation’s interest and produced con 
tributions. 


Varieties of activities 
Next we welcomed the suggestion 
that presented themselves for our con 
sideration, beginning with a passin 
glance at the number of activities an 
the number of persons engaged in ther 
Voluntary participation describes thes 
enterprises, whether dependent on la 
or clerical support, whether perenniz 
or occasional. Then figure, as far as on 
can whose vision is limited, on th 
enormous number of people to whor 
the church brought the gifts of grac 
and assurances of divine protectio: 
during a current year. That view i 
inadequate, indeed impossible, unles 
one has the reports of the ULCA, th 
National Lutheran Council, the Feder 
Council of Churches, and sundry othe 
associations that have sprung up. lik 
plants from seed sown in fertile soi 
since our-Lord first bade his disciple 
go forth to preach. For us in particulai 
we have found great encouragement i 
our church’s Year Book, in Luthera 
Woman's Work and in seasonal “re 
leases” from our boards and agencie! 
Beginning with aid given as oppor 
tunities present themselves in local cit 
cumstances and widening the array » 
good deeds done, we are soon en rour 
on a trip “around the world.” But 
ways the individual’s acts and his 
actions thereto characterize the mi 
istries of Christianity. We perso: 


The 


could collect a pile of criticisms of the 


church, of segments of it, and even of | 


the way in which fellow churchmen are 
behaving. But if we are fairminded 
enough to total the items on the credit 
side of the books, such a roster of er- 
rors and infidelities will shrink into the 
distance to a size and perspective that 
render them insignificant. Their con- 
trasts become means of improvement 
and sources of optimism. The poorest 
person in the whole world can put his 
case before God and be heard. 


A-reasonable solution 
We personally approve what is re- 
ported from Washington, D. C., to be 
the recent proposal of the American 
government relative to “Dispossessed 
persons”’—chiefly refugees now in 
Europe and the Near East. President 
Truman is cited as sponsoring the rec- 
ommendation that immigration quotas 
to the United States be revised so as 
to admit those who are willing to con- 
form to American laws and customs. 
The outside number who might thus 
qualify for residence is about 1,000,000. 
Favorable to this plan is the fact that 
the American government thus offers 
habitation and ultimate citizenship over 
which it has sole and complete juris- 
diction. The Balfour agreement pro- 
posed to transfer possession of territory 
already occupied and therefore not in 
the power of the British government to 
give to a group that could cite only an- 
cient prophecies and a period of tem- 
porary possession of the land as the 
bases of their title. There was, of 
course, conquest and purchase in the 
transaction of Mr. Balfour. This is pre- 
sumed to have given Britain financial 
persuasion of wealthy Jews in Europe 
and the United States, and beyond 
ss General Allenby was victor over 
German-Turkish Arab forces and 
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thereby was entitled to the spoils of 
victory. But nothing beyond a man- 
date was recognized in the Treaty of 
Versailles, certainly an ambiguous basis 
for a claim on which to bring about 
dispossession of those who populated 
the area “as is the custom of the Mid- 
dle East Arabs.” 

Favorable to changes in our Amer- 
ican immigration quotas so as to offer 
entrance into the United States by im- 
poverished victims of the Second World 
War, is the fact that there is room for 
a million or more persons, if they will 
study the more significant principles of 
our democracy and permit themselves 
to be absorbed into our population. 

One mistake which is charged 
against Jews is their formation of 
groups and the resultant exclusion of 
non-Jews therefrom. To all essential 
purposes they thereby have made 
themselves “hyphenated” Americans, 
with priority given to the alien con- 
nection. That sgrt of citizenship “was 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting” a score and more years ago. 
Its revival and possible perpetuation 
must not be permitted. The correct 
antagonism to anti-racial and sectarian 
groups is in such an “open door” policy 
as will put persecution and class ha- 
treds where they belong, which is no- 
where in this free country. 

Across the Desk does not assume that 
this department is “the voice of Amer- 
ican Lutheranism.” But we do not hes- 
itate to suggest to our readers and to 
their representatives in government the 
practical wisdom of restoring the 
United States to the place it was for- 
merly declared to be—“The refuge for 
the oppressed of many nations.” Ed- 
ward Eggleston, Hoosier historian, 
called it “the land of opportunity.” 
—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Average Sunday Offering is $1.14 


Per Person in Colorado Church 
By OLiver F. WEAVER 


WorsHiPers at Messiah Church, Denver, 
gave an average offering of $1.14 per per- 
‘ son at each service last year. (Average 
giving for all purposes in the ULC is about 
40 cents a week for each member.) Total 
offering at the Denver church was $25,290. 

In addition, current expense receipts at 
Messiah Church increased by 40 per cent, 


a $4,500 debt on the 
COLORADO 


parsonage was liq- 

uidated, total benev- 
olence giving increased 43 per cent, the 
two-year Lutheran World Action quota 
was overpaid by 30 per cent, apportioned 
benevolence was overpaid 55 per cent, and 
pledges have been received for 250 per cent 
payment of 1947 apportionment. 

Communing membership of the church, 
of which the Rev. Lyle C. Burns is pastor, 
has increased from 360 to 501—a gain of 
40 per cent. Two services are held each 
Sunday morning. 

PurRCcHASE of parsonage- -chapel facilities 
for the Mayfair mission in Denver was 
approved by the Rocky Mountain Synod 
executive committee meeting in St. Paul’s 
Church, Denver, Jan. 28. The group also 
adopted the increased apportionment 
schedule, and planned the program for the 
synod convention, May 6-8, in Trinity 
Church, Laramie, Wyo. 

HERE AND THERE: Laymen of synod will 
meet in Messiah Church, Denver, April 17, 
to hear Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, execu- 
tive director of the Laymen’s Movement 
for Stewardship. .. . Twentieth anniversary 
of the pastorate of Dr. Charles S. Bream 
was celebrated Feb. 28, by the congrega- 
tion of Grace Church, Caspar, Wyo. Pres- 
ident of Synod John F. Futchs spoke... . 
Dr. James P. Beasom, Jr., president of 
California Synod, will represent the ULC 
at the Rocky Mountain Synod convention. 

. Congregation of St. Paul’s Church, 
Albuquerque, N. M., voted to purchase a 
site for a parsonage. Pastor and Mrs. Lee- 
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land C. Soker received a eas cah gif 
from members and friends during thei 
fifth Christmas season in the city. Serv- 
ice from this church is broadcast the firs 
Sunday of the month over the city’s nev 
radio station, KOAT. . . . Pastor Futch: 
has been asked to take broadcasting tim« 
over Boulder’s new station, KBOL. Hi: 
congregation—Trinity, Boulder—also ha: 
voted to purchase a parsonage. Two-yeal 
LWA and also apportionment quotas have 
been met in full. 

A conference to encourage National Lu- 
theran Council churches in this area tc 
exceed their LWA quotas was held in First 
Church, Colorado Springs, Feb. 6. Dr 
R. B. Wolf began his 37th year as pastor 
with a substantial increase in salary... . 
A “Mr. and Mrs. Club” was formed at Mes- 
siah Church, Denver, by young married 
people, Feb. 14. . . . Improvements costing 
$8,600 were made at St. Paul’s Church, 
Denver, where Dr. Elmer W. Harner is 
pastor. Forty Children of the Church from 
this congregation were made life members 
of the Women’s Missionary Society by 
Miss Fannie Eshelman. Largest communion 
in the history of the congregation was held 
Jan. 12, when 500 persons communed. Dr. 
Oliver F. Weaver assisted. 


Synod Convention Site Changed; 
Pastor Niemoeller Addresses 11,000 


By Rosert H. HEINE 


THE MEETING PLACE of the 100th annua 
convention of Indiana Synod has beer 
changed from Holy Trinity Church, Sout! 

Bend, the Rev. Robert F 

Daube pastor, to Firs 
INDIANA Church, Mishawaka, th 
Rev. Wilbur E. Allen pastor. The conven) 
tion is scheduled for May 12-14. Th 
change was made because of the seriow 
illness of Pastor Daube. 

Dr. Martin NIEMOELLER spoke to an at’ 
dience of 11,000 in Cadle Tabernacle, 
dianapolis, Jan. 28. His appearance 
Indianapolis was sponsored by the Indiar 
State Pastors’ Conference. Dr. Niemoell 


The Luthers! 


Luther Leaguers! 
Here Is Your Book-Of-The-Month Club 


As announced in the Luther League Review for February, the Luther 
League Book-Of-The-Month Club is now in full swing. 
The purpose of the club is to provide current books, of especial interest to 


Luther Leaguers at a reduced price. 


To join, all you need do is apply for a membership card at the Luther 
League offices, pledge to purchase any five books of your selection from the 
list, and the United Lutheran Publication House will furnish you these titles 
at a discount of 10% on the selling price. 


Club Selections For March 


Junior Hi-Intermediate Selection 
The Cabin On The Silver Tongue 


by Agnes Borden Dustin 
The four orphaned Kenmans set out, in 1780, across 
dangerous Indian counrty to make their home with 
grandmother whose husband had been captured by 
the Indians. How the Kenmans met hardship and 
Privation on the banks of the ''Silver Tongue" stream 
will make thrilling reading for those interested in 
American pioneer stories based on an authentic 
background. 


Club Price, $2.50 less 10% 


Young People's Selection 
Beyond This Darkness 


by Roger L. Shinn 
A veteran of World War II and former Prisoner 
of War, still in his twenties—tackles the problem of 
what the war may mean to this generation. No 
doubts are left unspoken as he proves the reason 
why his faith remained unshaken despite the suf- 
fering that is war. The book is an honest clear cut 
interpretation of faith in our times. 


Club Price, $1 less 10% 


Senior Selection 


Murphy'‘s Berid 


by Grace Wills 


A homespun novel about the Murphy's who settled 
on the West Branch of the Susquehanna River in 


1819. Here the Murphys and their friends lived out 
their vigorous lives. It is the portrait of young 
America struggling towards the truth and fighting 
to make ideals come true. 


Club Price, $2.50 less 10% 


The United Lutheran 
Publication House 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Avenue 610 Smithfield Street 
Chicago |], Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


1617 Sumter Street 17 W. Franklin Street 
Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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April 1947 Selections 


\/ TRADITION 
\/ BARABBAS 


\/ THE HERDSMAN 
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said, “When you speak of the church as a 
congregation you are nearer the Bible than 
when you speak of the church as a large 
body. The real church in Germany came 
to life when the big organization had 
broken down.” 

Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, Philadelphia 
Seminary professor, in addressing the con- 
ference, said the churches played an im- 
portant part in getting a Christian tone 
into the United Nations Charter. “The 
function of the church is to see that the 
voice of the people is an enlightened 
voice, and to provide channels for that 
voice to be mediated to the proper agen- 
cies of government, national and interna- 
tional,” he declared. 

Other conference speakers included Dr. 
Elton Trueblood of Earlham College; Dr. 
Walter H. Judd, U.S. Congressman from 
Minnesota, and formerly a medical mis- 
sionary to China; and Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, secretary of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 

Nationa LutHERAN Councit pastors of 
the Central and Southern Conferences held 
a pre-Lenten retreat Feb. 17 at Bethlehem 
Church, Indianapolis, the Rev. Donald E. 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 
MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
10:45 A. M 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor Emeritus 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


Elder pastor, The Rev. F. N. Holtmeyer 
pastor of Grace Church (ALC), For 
Wayne, preached at the communion serv- 
ice. Pastor Oliver Rajala, Cicero, led « 
forum on “Devotional Life of the Pastor.’ 

A similar retreat for NLC pastors ot! 
northern Indiana was held at Trinity 
Church, Fort Wayne, Dr. Paul H. Kraus: 
pastor, Feb. 24. 

The Rev. George T. L. Jacobsen, pastor 
of Church of Our Saviour, Fort Wayne 
recently was elected president of the newly 
formed National Lutheran Council Min- 
isterial Association of the Fort Wayne area 
Other officers are the Rev. Walter C. Davis 
Jr., Portland, vice president, and the Rev 
John Ernest Hofer, Convoy, Ohio, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Lurueran YoutH of Indianapolis and 
Marion County held their annual Lenten 
retreat at the Speedway Town Hall as 
guests. of St. Andrew’s Church, Feb. 23. 
Dr. A. M. Knudsen, secretary of English 
missions for the ULC Board of American 
Missions, suggested to the young people 
that they adopt as their Lenten text, Colos- 
sians 1:18, “That in all things he might 
have the pre-eminence.” 

ConGREGATIONS: Bethlehem Church, In- 
dianapolis, joined the family of self-sup- 
porting congregations Jan. 1. Dr. Knudsen 
of the Board of American Missions spoke 
at the congregational meeting and banquet 
Jan. 24. The marks of a growing church, 
said Dr. Knudsen, are a growing member- 
ship, increased church attendance, a 
deepened spiritual life, growing recogni- 
tion of an influence for good in the com- 
munity, stewardship, and the giving of sons 
and daughters to Christian service. 

St. Luke’s Church, Logansport, Dr. G. 
Charles Goering pastor, observed Race Re- 
lations Sunday, Feb. 9, by having twe 
Negro. high school girls sing in the choir 
One of the girls sang the feature solo. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Speedway, Indian+ 
apolis, the Rev. Robert H. Heine pastor 
celebrated its fifth birthday Feb. 23. The 
congregation meets in the Speedway Towr 
Hall and hopes to be able to build withir 
a year. Dr. Knudsen preached the anni- 
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versary sermon, and Synod President F. M. 
Hanes brought greetings of the synod. 
Pleasant View Church, Indianapolis, the 
Rev. William L. Pifer pastor, has begun 
construction of a new parish house. 


Pastor Klover Succeeds Dr. Lantz 
In Largest Kansas Synod Church 


By Rosert E. Gaston 


THe Rev. W. Witsur Ktover, recently 
discharged army chaplain, was installed 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Salina, Jan. 
17. He succeeds Dr. B. R. Lantz whose 
resignation became effective Dec. 31. St. 
John’s Church is 
the largest in 
Kansas _ Synod, 
numbering 774 
communing mem- 
bers. 

Pastor Klover 
was released from 
military service 
Dec. 25. He had 
been a base chap- 
lain with the air 
forces in Orlando, 
Fla., since August 

Rev. W. Wilbur Klover 1942. A son of 

Trinity Church, 
Abilene, he received his theological edu- 
cation at Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., 
and the Chicago Seminary, Maywood, IL. 
Before entering the army he served as 
pastor of Christ Church, Eureka, and Trin- 
ity Church, Kansas City. He was pres- 
ident of Kansas Synod at the time he en- 
tered the chaplaincy. 
The parsonage at Salina is being re- 
modeled and redecorated and will be ready 
for occupancy toward the end of March. 

Dr. Lantz, who resigned as pastor of St. 
John’s Church after serving that congre- 
gation for 35 years, accepted a call to St. 
Paul’s and Peace churches of the New 
Cambria parish. He began his work there 
March 1. While the parsonage at New 
Cambria is being modernized, Dr. and Mrs. 
Lantz will make their home in Salina. 
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Pastor A. D. Havexosr, chairman of the 
synodical Parish and Church School Com- 
mittee, has been notified that Kansas 
Synod has been nominated for Nawakwa 
scholarship in 1947. The synodical com- 
mittee is nominating Pastor Ernest F. 
Tonsing, First Church, Topeka, for the 
scholarship, and Pastor Alfred Menden- 
hall of Scherer Memorial Church, Chap- 
man, Kan., alternate. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Luther 
League of Kansas has requested Mrs. W. E. 
Brown of Atchison to write a history of 
the first 50 years of the league in Kansas. 
The Kansas league was the second to be 
organized in the United States. New York 
preceded Kansas in organization and 
Pennsylvania followed. 

Pastor E. H. Giume_r, retired, 851 Church 
Lane, Philadelphia, Pa., is soon to return 
to Kansas and will make his home for a 
while with his daughter, Mrs. E. A. Elkel- 
berger, 821 S. 10th St., Salina, Kan. 


Organist and Choir Director 


Young man 30, married, two children, is seek- 
ing position as organist and choir director. 
Familiar with the Lutheran Service and pro- 
gram. Fifteen years’ experience in this type of 
work. Please contact Mr. C. Edwin Ellmore, 
54 S. 11th Ave., Coatesville, Pa. 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


Marion (College 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 

At present 20 states are represented, 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 

The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 
One of the two preparatory departments 

in the ULCA 


For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Gettysburg Seminary Professor 
Addresses Maryland Synod Pastors 


By Witson P. Arp 


HacerstowN—“The cross of. Christ is 
God dealing with man’s sin. It was your 
sin and mine that sent Jesus Christ to the 

cross—a cross that 
MARYLAND ‘speaks of God effecting 
a reconciliation. This is 
not a theological transaction, but an expe- 
rience of the heart,” said Dr. Harry F. 


te LUTHERAN BIBLE 
INSTITUTE in Chicago 


Nothing more important than syste- 
matic Bible training.-Investigate to- 
day. Tuition free. Radio opportuni- 
ties—students develop talent through 
Gospel broadcasts. Coeducational; 
classes day or evening. G. I. training. 


Write for particulars. Address 


Allen R. Blegen, Dean Suite 1201 
19 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


“Gyellest Fook 


of reference on the 
greatest book in the world 


YOUNG’S 
ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE 
TO THE BIBLE 


gies word in the Bible, including 
4 proper and geographical names, is 
listed alphabetically with its literal 
meaning, original Hebrew and Greek, 
correct exegesis, parallel passages, pro- 
nunciation. Biographical and _ historical 
descriptions given of Bible persons and 
places. 311,000 comprehensive refer- 
ences. Write for Free Circular. 


Buckram, 1,259 pages, $10.00 
At your bookstore or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK 10 
40 


Baughman, professor at Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, during the pre-Lenten retreat of the 
Maryland Synod, held in the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Frederick, Feb. 17. The 
communion celebrant was Dr. Lloyd M. 
Keller, president of synod; the liturgist, 
the Rev. Robert E. Lee; assistants, the Rev. 
Charles J. Hines, president of Eastern Con- 
ference, and the Rev. Frederick R. Seibel, 
president of Western Conference. The Rev. 
Wouter V. Garrett was host pastor. 

The committee planning the program in-_ 
cluded Pastors Musser D. White, J. E. 
Graefe, Louis K. Helldorfer, and F. E. 
Reinberger. 

St. Paut’s, Myersvitte, is the first of the 
distinctly rural churches of the synod to 
raise the full two-year quota for Lutheran 
World Action, reports the pastor, the Rev. 
J. Wilson Harner. 

THe Rev. Raymonp C. Myers was in- 
stalled pastor of the Woodsboro parish Jan. 
26, by Secretary of Synod J. Frank Fife, 
assisted by president of the Western Con-, 
ference Frederick R. Seibel, Jr. 

FOLLOWING REDECORATION of the interior, 
improvements in chancel arrangement and 
the installation of a new lighting system, 
St. Mark’s, Sharpsburg parish, Dr. William 
A. Wade pastor, held a rededicatory serv- 
ice Jan. 19. Sermon was by the Rev. Donal 
A. Stonesifer, pastor of the Boonsbor¢ 
parish. 

Dr. Cxiarence C. SroucutTon, steward- 
ship secretary of the ULC, will be the of- 
ficial representative to the meeting of the 
Maryland Synod May 26-28, in Church 0) 
the Abiding Presence, Gettysburg, Pa 
Featuring the Brotherhood banquet wil) 
be an address by Zeb B. Trexler, presiden) 
of the ULC Brotherhood. Dr. Carl C. Ras. ha 
mussen, Gettysburg Seminary professoy te 
will deliver the sermon at the ordinatio; br 
service. 

CHOIR VESTMENTS were worn for the firs th 
time March 2, by the choir of St. Benje y 
min’s, Salem parish, the Rev. Willis P 
Brenneman pastor. 

Boy Scour WEEK was observed in Trir he 
ity, Hagerstown, Dr. Wilson P. Ard pasta) hr 
with members of Troop 10 in full charg hi 
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of Sunday school exercises and also acting 
as flag bearers, acolytes and ushers during 
the morning worship service. 

Two LuTHeran Woripd Action Victory 
Workers’ Conferences were held recently in 
Grace Church, Westminster, Jan. 29, and 
in Trinity Church, Hagerstown, Feb. 17. 
The Rev. Augustus Hackmann, synodical 
World Action director, addressed the 
Hagerstown meeting. 

NEW AMPLIFICATION SYSTEM has been 
placed in the church school building of 
' Evangelical Lutheran Church, Frederick, 
- in memory of Charles Michael Yinger. The 
Missions and Music Circle is a new girls’ 
organization in the Frederick church. Em- 
phasis will be placed upon mission study 
and the development of a girls’ choir un- 
der the direction of the pastor’s wife, Mrs. 
W. V. Garrett. 
Marytanp Synop Summer ScuHoot will be 

held July 19-26 at Hood College, Fred- 
erick. Director is the Rev. Howard F. 
| Reisz; dean of women, Miss Margaret 
Heinzerling; dean of men, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Ernest Fox; registrar, the Rev. Ralph 
_H. Miller; administrative secretary, Dr. 
Margaret B. Ballard; nurse, Miss Agnes 
Kuhlman, R.N.; treasurer, Mr. Virgil Doub. 

St. Marx’s, Hagerstown, the Rev. Ed- 
' ward P. Heinze pastor, has dedicated a 
new tower amplification system. 

Harry B. Focie, former president of the 
Brotherhood of the Maryland Synod,, died 
at his home in Uniontown, Md., Feb. 3, at 
the age of 60 years. 

He was an active member of St. Paul’s 
Church, Uniontown, serving as a member 
of the church council and superintendent 
of the Sunday school, as well as in other 
capacities. Representing the parish fre- 
quently at the meetings of the Maryland 
Synod, he was chosen as delegate to all 
the conventions of the United Lutheran 
Church since 1938. His chief interest was 
in the work of the laymen, which led him 
into the presidency of the synodical Broth- 
erhood. He was also a member of the 


#1 Board of Directors of Gettysburg Semi- 


nary. 
Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Mary B. 
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Fogle, former treasurer of the Maryland 
Synod Women’s Missionary Society; a 
daughter, Mrs. Howard West; and a grand- 
son, Howard Barton West. 

Funeral services were conducted by the 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. 
Charles E. Birx, assisted by Dr. Keller, 
president of synod. 


PERSONS 


Feted 

Flowers and a fat wallet went to the 
Rev. Arthur Harris on his completion of 
25 years as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Gordon, Pa., Feb. 13. More than 150 peo- 


1890—Sixtieth Anniversary Fund— 1950 


THE LANKENAU SCHOO! 


SISTER LYDIA FISCHER, Principal 


The only Girls’ School 
in the United Lutheran Church 
conducted by the Deaconesses 


Pre-School through High School. 
High Scholastic Standard with Strong 
Spiritual Emphasis. 


This Anniversary Fund is for $500,000 t 
be used for Modern Buildings, Equip- 
ment, and Endowments. 

Your gifts or your inquiries express- 
ing your interest in the perpetuation of 
this fine Christian School will be appre- 
ciated. Address Albert E. Koch, Execu- 
tive Director, 


THE LANKENAU SCHOOL 
3105 W. SCHOOL HOUSE LANE 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 

at 16th and Jefferson 
Evening Service 


7:30 P. M. 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


ple feted the minister and his wife at a 
dinner at which Dr. Joseph D. Krout, sec- 
retary of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
was speaker. 

Banquet brochure stated that one of the 
advances made by the church under Pas- 
tor Harris was: “An enlightened mem- 
bership on the needs of the Lutheran 
Church at home and abroad.” 


Rubbed shoulders 

“Prisoner-at-large” in Leipzig, Germany, 
during World War II, 39-year-old Dr. 
Henry Hodel is new pastor of Emanuel 
Church, Philadelphia. 

The Canadian-born minister went to 
Germany in 1939 to study for six months 
in 500-year-old Leipzig University. He 
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was forced to stay nearly six years, rub- 
bing shoulders with the armies of four 
nations. First was the German, which 
kept him technically a prisoner. Second 
was the American, which liberated: him. 
Third was the British, which repatriated 
him as a Canadian citizen. Fourth was the 
Russian, which took over Leipzig from the — 
British. He reported daily to the German 
police from September 1939 until April 
1945, when U.S. troops captured the city. 

Behind the “iron curtain” for three 
months, Dr. Hodel says: “There is no rea- 
son why we cannot or should not continue 
our efforts toward friendship with the 
Russians.” 


Central Conference Approves 
Purchase of Lake Camp Site 


By Joun E. DEHAAN} 


CenTRAL CoNFERENCE Lutheran Lake] 
Camp pushed itself to the fore recently 
when the camp board secured an option’ 
on a desirable camp site and called for a 
special meeting of conference to authorize 
the purchase. 

An excellent property of 31 acres o 
wooded land with nearly 800 feet of sanc 

beach on the eas’ 


MINNESOTA Shore of Green Lake}, 


near Chicago re A 


ities. On Feb. 10, in connection with 
annual pre-Lenten retreat, conference m 


The board immediately took final step. te 
toward its incorporation and requested 
state Brotherhood to spearhead the dri 
for funds in co-operation with the Luth 
League, Sunday School Association, an! 
Women’s Missionary Society. The Re 
R. B. Reed, director of curriculum, a: 
the Rev. T. S. Rees, business manager, 
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going ahead with preparations for the 1947 
camps at the Lutheran Welfare Camp, 
' Amery, Wis., since it appears improbable 
| that necessary buildings on the new site 
could be made ready for this season. 

The former hostel for Japanese-Amer- 
icans in Minneapolis is now a nursery 
} home conducted by the Lutheran Welfare 
Society of Minnesota. It provides for 25 
babies. This meets a need that has grown 
out of war and postwar conditions when 
the number of children born to unmarried 
mothers increased beyond the ability of 
social agencies to care for them in private 
boarding homes. The society took advan- 
tage of the closing of the hostel and by 
special arrangements with the Board of 
American Missions is using the building 
while this emergency lasts. Estimated cost 
of operation is $1,500 monthly. 

UnitEep CuurcH, Butte, Mont., entered its 
,], new property on Ash Wednesday. With 

‘the aid of the Board of American Missions, 
ta centrally located site was purchased in 
lj) the summer of 1946. The buildings on this 
ui] property were adapted into a chapel and 
i] parsonage under Pastor George Overdier 
it} before he took up his new work as mis- 
sionary to the Rocky Boy Indians. The 
i] present pastor, D. N. Jensen, announces 
}the interior remodeling program is com- 
“pleted and it is expected the exterior will 


summer. 


tit] Mont., 
Lenten retreat. 


Feb. 11-12 for their annual pre- 
The Rev. W. H. Cooper 


ey at a banquet. 


¥Avention to be held at Great Falls over the 
i] Memorial Day week-end... . Eight thou- 


University of Minnesota. Attendance at 


} 
heetings of the Lutheran Student Asso- 


association now has a student choir. Two 
regular courses in religion are offered. The 
student house provides soup and other 
foods daily to supplement lunches of the 
75 to 100 commuters who eat there. Dr. 
P. L. Wetzler is president of the Lutheran 
Student Foundation Board. . . . Reforma- 
tion Church, St. Paul, burned its mortgage 
Feb. 9. Original indebtedness of $50,000 
was contracted when the church was built 
in 1914... . First English Church, Winni- 
peg, Canada, paid off $2,500 of its debt to 
the Board of American Missions in De- 
cember. ... St. James Church, Columbus, 
Mont., fulfilled a resolution to repay its 
church extension loan in full by the end 
of 1946, two years before it was due... . 
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There Is A Holman Bible 
To Meet Every Need 


For complete descriptions of the 


fine line of pulpit and nd_ family 


Bibles, see the new General Cata- 
log No. 84 of the United Lutheran 
Publication House. 


Order From 


The United Lutheran 
Publication House 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


A. J. Holman 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
sible Markers—Communlon Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Cler panes 


s 1837Marking 110 years of serv 6° 1947 


to the church and clergy 
/) COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 Eost 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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St. Mark’s Church, Fargo, N. D., recently 
installed a new heating plant. Even the 
weather co-operated in the emergency, 
when a mild spell facilitated the installa- 
tion... . The month of December saw new 
stained glass windows placed in Lake of 
the Isles Church, Minneapolis, and in First 
English Church, Winnipeg. ... A Rural 
Church Institute is scheduled for the Farm 
School campus of the University of Min- 
nesota, May 5-9. ... Mrs. J. W. Rilling, 
wife of the pastor of St. John’s, Minne- 
apolis, has accepted appointment as secre- 
tary for Children of the Church of the 
synod. . ... The Rev. Marvin Moll, ex- 
chaplain, has been engaged by the stew- 
ardship committee of synod to show the 
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Lutheran World Action picture “Mission 
of Mercy” in every parish of the synod. . 
Billings, Mont., boasts a unique father and 
son combination in its Lutheran pastors. 
The Rev. A. C. Baumgaertner has been 
pastor of Northwest Synod’s church in that 
city for the past three years. Recently his 
father, the Rev. J. G. Baumgaertner, ac- 
cepted a call to the American Lutheran 
Church in the same city. 


Budget of $25,000 is Adopted 


By Dayton Inner Mission League 
By Wray C. SmitTH 


Dayton—A budget of $25,000 was 
adopted for 1947 by the Inner Mission 
League of Dayton and the Miami Valley. 
The figure is the same as for the 1946 
budget which was met in full. 

At a recent meeting of the inner mis- 
sion board, it was reported that over 1,000 

people were visited. each week 
OHIO through the institutional minis- 

try, and 50,000 pieces of literature 
were distributed. The Rev. F. R. Stone- 
burner is superintendent of the league. 

The inner mission’s budget is a project 
of the Lutheran Laymen’s League of this 
area. The laymen voted recently to af- 
filiate with the Federated Lutheran Clubs. 

More THAN $3,000 of the $6,000 goal has 
been gathered in the annual drive of the 
Inner Mission Society of Springfield and 
Clark County. The superintendent of this 
group is the Rev. Fred Heins. 

Puans have been made for two three- 
hour Good Friday services to be held in) 
St. Paul’s (ALC) and First Lutheran) 
(ULC) churches, April 4, from 12 noon to’ 
3 p.m. A special children’s service will be 
conducted from 2 to 3 Pp. m. in First Church 
These services are sponsored by the Lu- 
theran Pastors’ Association under the im- 
mediate direction of Pastors Dan Fred- 
ericks (ALC) and William Zimmanr 
(ULC). 

AttHoucH three men have complete 
their work at Hamma Divinity School 
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there will be no midyear commencement. 
The regular commencement will be held 
May 18, with Bishop Gustaf Aulen of Swe- 
den as the speaker. Those completing 
seminary work are: Milton A. Arndt, 
called as assistant pastor in Grace Church, 
Dover; Emmett Schmitt, called to Mel- 
bourne, Ky.; and A. Joseph Reddick, who 
has accepted a call in the Florida A.M.E. 
Church. 

PASTORAL CHANGES in this area: The Rev. 
Joseph O’Morrow, president of the Sou- 
thern Conference, former pastor of Nor- 
wood Church, has accepted a call to Holy 
Trinity Church, Columbus, a mission con- 
gregation which has 70 communing mem- 
bers. ... The Rev. E. Randolph Walborn, 
secretary of Synod of Ohio, is at Grace 
Church, West Carrollton, having been pas- 
tor at Indianola Church, Columbus. . . . To 


_ Fifth Church, Springfield, from Calvary, 
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Chillicothe, has come the Rev. August L. 
Schneider. . . . The Rev. Paul Plasterer, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Covington, 
has resigned, effective April 14, in order to 
begin studies at Princeton University in 
September. ... Dr. E. P. Scharf has re- 
signed his parish at Baltic, to become pas- 
tor of the Casstown parish. 

Accorpine to the physician, Dr. George 
W. Miley, president of Ohio Synod, was 


_to resume his duties March 1. Dr. Miley 
had been given a six-months’ leave of ab- 


/ sence after a heart attack suffered in Sep- 


tember. 
Pastor Martin NIEMOELLER has com- 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


“eA source of continual delight” 


. . . writes the Rev. Mr. Herring, pastor of this 
magnificent church, in praising CARILLONIC 
BELLS. His letter continues... 


“T have been most pleased with their tonal 
qualities and musical appeal, and I am con- 
vinced that they have definitely contributed 
to attendance. 


“During our last revival meeting there were 
two professions of faith made by young 
men whose only explanation of their pres- 
ence at the services lay in the fact that 
they had been attracted by our ‘Carillonic 
Bells’.”’ 


Hundreds of pastors have written us of their 
satisfaction with CARILLONIC BELLS. This 
modern electronic carillon, they find, attains 
finer accuracy and richer tone than are possible 
with ordinary chimes or bells. 


~It can be played inside as a solo instrument or 


with your crgan; and you’ll find that the mes- 
sages of beauty it sends from your tower come 
back to you in greater community appreciation 
of your church. Ask us about CARILLONIC 
BELLS; write Dept. LU-22. 


9 Schulmertich 


ELECTRONICS, inc. 


CARILLONIC BELLS’ © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS © SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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pleted a speaking tour of the Southern 
Conference, which included addresses at 
Springfield, Dayton, and Columbus. More 
than 3,000 delegates and visitors of the 
Ohio Pastors’ Convention heard him at 
Columbus. His theme at these meetings 
was “The Faith That Sustains Me.” 

Zion CuHurRcH, Wakefield, a newcomer 
into the Ohio Synod, was the scene of the 
Southern Conference pastors’ retreat, Feb. 
18. Speakers were Dr. L. H. Larimer, dean 
emeritus of Hamma Divinity School, and 
the Rev. Charles Warstler, Canton. Dr. 
W. H. Hackenberg was host pastor. 

SOUTHERN CONFERENCE Luther Leagues 
met Feb. 16, at Emanuel Church, Ger- 
mantown, the Rev. Paul Bressler pastor, 
for their annual pre-Lenten retreat. 

First Cuurcu, Dayton, is one of the hosts 
to the Christian Youth Crusade of that 
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region, a youth program which meets every — 
Saturday night for 12 weeks. Lutheran 
speaker for this series is Dr. Amos J. 
Traver, professor at Hamma _ Divinity 
School. His subject is, “A Date with the 
Bible.” The crusade is sponsored by the 
Church Federation of Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County. 


100 Ministers Hear John Aberly 
At Gettysburg Pre-Lenten Retreat 


By Paut Levi Foutk 


York—Speaker at a pre-Lenten retreat 
for pastors of this area at Gettysburg 
Seminary, Feb. 18, 
PENNSYLVANIA “as Dr. John 
Aberly. Almost 100 

ministers attended the sessions. 

The communion sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Paul B. Lucas, conference 
president. Assisting him in the adminis- 
tration were the Rev. George H. Berk- 
heimer, Arendtsville; the Rev. John H. 
Rice, Spry; and the Rev. Ralph C. Sloop, 
New Cumberland. 

Dr. Aberly also spoke at graduation of 
four students from Gettysburg Seminary, 
Feb. 24. Bachelor of divinity degrees were: 
conferred upon the following: Samuel) 
Mattson Clarke, John Whisler Miller,}) 
James Edward Morecraft, and Eugene 
Harold Roth. 

After the graduation service Mr. Clarke) 
and Mr. Miller were presented for or- 
dination by the Central Pennsylvaniaj)) 
Synod. The service was conducted by 
President M. R. Hamsher. Dr. H. Dj 
Hoover of the seminary faculty was lit-| 
urgist. 

A picture of the late Rev. J. C. McCar-§) 
ney was unveiled in Quickel’s Church, the 
Rev. Emmanuel J. Hoover pastor, in Jan- 
uary. Pastor McCarney served this con- 
gregation from 1922 to 1944. 

HERE AND THERE: Dr. Ralph R. Gresh! 
Gettysburg, reports that during 1946 he] 
received 135 new members into St. James) 
Church. The congregation contributed ove 
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$12,000 to benevolences during the year. 
... Christ Church, Spry, the Rev. John H. 
Rice pastor, dedicated a new pipe organ 
in January. 


Pastor Leubin Goes to Erie 


Tue Rev. Witt1am G. Levusin has termi- 
nated an eight-year pastorate at Bethany 
Church, Pittsburgh (East End), in ac- 
ceptance of a call to Immanuel mission, 
Erie. He and his family now occupy the 
_ dwelling recently purchased by Immanuel 
congregation for a parsonage. Address: 736 
Linden Ave., Erie. 

In Messtan CuurcH, Wesleyville, the 
Rev. D. R. Poole pastor, excavation for the 
parish house is completed and the base- 
ment unit is to be ready for use this 
spring. The young people’s discussion 
group is carrying out a work project at 
_ Bethesda Home for Children, Meadville. 
They are painting the rooms of the older 
boys’ building and sanding and refinishing 
the floors. The Luther League held its 
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Selected by the Luther League 
as its March BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 


BEYOND THIS DARKNESS 


If religion seems to be only a passive kind 
of belief for you, let this ex-G. I. tell you 
what a sustaining faith is and can do. Roger 
Shinn’s book served him well through com- 
bat and prison camp. In this book he gives 
an honest, clear-cut statement of what Chris- 
tianity means to him personally and what 
it must mean to his generation—the young 
people who are now building the future. A 


at your church bookstore 
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Christmas party at Bethesda, providing 
gifts and refreshments for every child. 

THE RECENT St. Olaf College Choir con- 
cert in Pittsburgh not only inspired the 
hundreds who heard it, but also turned 
out to be a treat for 80 Lutheran orphans. 
Sponsors of this project were two inter- 
synodical organizations—the Lutheran In- 
ner Mission Society of Pittsburgh and the 
Lutheran Brotherhood of Pittsburgh. The 
coricert was sponsored by the Inner Mis- 
sion Society for benefit of Passavant (Lu- 
theran) Hospital. 


DECEASED 


August Fischer 

The Rev. August Fischer, 79, retired as- 
sistant pastor of the Mary J. Drexel Home 
and the Philadelphia Motherhouse of Dea- 
conesses, died March 3, at the home. He 
was born in Wuerttemberg, Germany. 

A graduate of Wagner College, and the 
Philadelphia Seminary, he took up his 
duties at the home and motherhouse in 


CHRISTIAN 
FAITH AND 
MY JOB 


Alexander Miller 


Are dollars outbid- 
ding your ideals? 
Does your job re- 
quire you to sur- 
render your Christian 
convictions? Don’t 
let it, says this inter- 
nationally known 
youth leader, Put 
your religion to work 
even where it seems 
irrelevant and inef- 
fective and watch 
those conditions be- 
gin to improve. A 
Haddom: House book. 


$1.00 
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1937 and retired in 1945. 

Pastor Fischer was ordained in 1895, and 
became pastor of St. Michael’s Church, 
Philadelphia, where he served until 1906. 
He then became pastor at St. John’s, 
Nanticoke, Pa., until 1916, and at St. Paul’s 
and St. John’s churches, Scranton, Pa., 
until 1937. 

Mr. Fischer was a founder of the Ken- 
sington Dispensary, Philadelphia, a non- 
sectarian institution for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. 

He is survived by a son, Paul, of New 
York, and a daughter, Sister Lydia Fischer, 
head of the Lankenau School Philadelphia. 


The 


By E. Stanley Jones 
* 


For those who want to know 
and follow the Christian Life 


* 


In daily readings, under weekly 
themes, Dr. Jones unfolds the means 
by which to put one’s feet upon the 
way. It is a tonic for weary souls, 
something which gives help and 
guidance, and comes to grips with 
all that makes life difficult. It answers 
completely and simply the need of 
those who strive for a religion of 
physical and spiritual health and 
poise. Dr. Jones has accomplished 
his purpose of pouring a life mes- 
sage into one small volume. $1 


Also By Dr. Jones 
ABUNDANT LIVING $1 


At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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Funeral services were held March 6 in 
the chapel at the motherhouse. Burial was 
in Hillside Cemetery. | 


Francis Miller 

The Rev. Francis Miller, retired pastor 
of Salem Church, Philadelphia, Pa., died) 
Feb. 27, at his home in that city after an) 
illness of two months. He was 72. 
Mr. Miller was graduated from Muhlen- 
berg College in 1897 and from the Phila- 
delphia Seminary in 1900. He was pastor} 
of Salem Church for 46 years. : 
Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Anna A. 
Miller; a son, the Rev. John H. K. Miller 
of Bethlehem, Pa.; and a brother, Albert) 
Miller. Funeral services were held Marck 
3 in Salem Church with burial in Fores: 
Hills Cemetery. 


Alma M. Weber 

Mrs. Alma M. Rentscher Weber, wide 
of the Rev. A. M. Weber, who served Si 
John’s congregation, Boyertown, Pa., fron) 
1893 until his death in 1926, died feb 24 
in Boyertown. She was 84. 
The following children survive: D 
Charles A. Weber, Zanesville, Ohio; D:| 
John H. Weber, Reading, Pa.; 
Ernest A. Weber, pastor of Advent Lu 
theran Church, West Lawn, Reading; Mary) 
wife of C. Collins Kepler, Reading; Ea’) 
N. Weber, Boyertown; Anna, wife of Leo) 
F. Erb, Boyertown, with whom she re| 
sided; Helen, wife of the Rev. Charles :| 
Brobst, Telford, Pa. 
Funeral services were conducted in S| 
John’s Church, Boyertown, Feb. 28. Buril| 
was in the Lutheran Cemetery at Bernvil})| 
Pennsylvania. 
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APRIL 
15-17. Kansas Synod, Trinity Church, Hays. 
15-17. Nebraska Synod, Salem Church, F 


mont. | 
North Carolina Synod, St. John's 
Church, Salisbury. 


15-17. 
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BINDINGS 


Blue binding, gold 
frame, colored 


The GIFT 


FOR EASTER 


The Revised 


Standard Version 


of the 


NEW TESTAMENT 


Easter and springtime both 
bring messages of resurrection. 


pars san y Whether death is physical or 

Thin paper edition: spiritual— whether man is 

T8500 Leatheroid, boards, buried in the earth or in despair 

red edges $3.00 —newness of life is made avail- 

18530 Genuine Leather, able through the Word of God. 
limp, red under 

gold edges $5.00 This message is brought to you 

Ta54G  Gorine: Leathe: with renewed hope and clearer 

overlapping covers, understanding in THE RE- 

red under gold VISED STANDARD VER- 

edges $6.00 SION OF THE NEW TESTA- 

T8640 Genuine Maroden MENT—written in clear, mod- 


leather lined, over- 
lapping covers, red 


ern English free from archaic 
words and phrases. Here is the 


under gold edges $10.00 perfect Easter gift. 


. ORDER YOUR COPY NOW FROM 
| The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


_ 860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 17 W. Franklin St. 
Chicago I], Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore I, Md. 
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im CONCLUSION . . 


MayBE YOU READ about the company 
that decided a few weeks ago to pay 
its employees in silver dollars. The idea 
was that when the dollars began show- 
ing up in all the places where people 
spend their money, everyone would re- 
alize the importance of that company in 
the economic life of the community. 

If you followed those dollars around 
for a few weeks, you could learn a lot 
about the people who received them. 
We paint very accurate pictures of our- 
selves by the way we spend our money. 
It’s much easier to make speeches about 
unselfishness than to translate our 
words into dollars and cents. 

Some people—perhaps not very many 
—don’t believe their money is actually 
their own. They think it belongs to 
God. They are the trustees, and must 
figure out how God wants them to 
spend it. That may seem like a rather 
quaint notion, but it happens to be true. 
The way we spend our money is there- 
fore not merely a reflection of our per- 
sonal habits but the test of our Chris- 
tian faith. 

According to the national average, 
one dollar out of 150 earned by Amer- 
icans finds its way to church. I have 
some home-made statistics about the 
United Lutheran Church, which show 
we average one dollar out of 33 for the 
church. For some people that’s gen- 
erous. For a majority of us, it’s not 
enough. 


THIS MONTH OUR CHURCH leaders were 
talking about this subject ... you can 
read the story on page 4 of this week’s 
LutHeran. How much work there is 
which Christians should be doing! In 
California, for instance. There are a 
million Lutherans out there now, and 
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only 100,000 of them are enrolled in 
churches. Give them six or eight more 
years to live without the church, and’ 
they will be accustomed to it. They'll} 
get along in their fashion. But they 


world goes out. There’s enough dark- 
ness already, we all know. 

We should be opening 20 or 30 mis- 
sion churches in California this year. 
Actually, we don’t have enough money 
to open that many in the whole of the 
United States and Canada. 

From California, go on to Japan and 
China. We could quickly employ a 
thousand missionaries in China if we 
had the missionaries and the money 
But at least 20 new missionaries; can” 
we manage that many? Our Lord Jesus 
commands us—sternly and relentlessly 
—to send missionaries to China. We’l 
just have to try to laugh it off, or give 


Wuat tHE Untrep Lutheran Churel 
proposes is this: in 1947 we shall reacl) 
100 per cent of our apportionment iy 
every congregation, plus completion ¢ 
the World Action fund for this yea» 
In 1948 we shall raise a new World Ac 
tion fund, but besides, in observance ¢ 
the 30th anniversary of the ULC, w 
shall give 200 per cent of our appor 
tionment. | 

Reaching these goals won’t hurt ar 
of us very seriously. But they oug] 
to hurt us some, and make us feel th 
stress and strain of sacrifice. Until 
feel that, we’re not walking with o 
Lord. We don’t even talk His languagt 
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Lutherans are famous for 


GOOD HEALTH! 


Good health and long life among Lutherans are more than a matter 
of opinion—these are facts borne out by statistics. According to 
insurance mortality tables, 
Lutherans havea mortality rate 
appreciably lower than the aver- 
age for the entire United States. 
They area strong, healthy people 
and usually live in more health- 


ful climates. Their ancestors 
were sturdy people. By insuring 
only Lutherans, Lutheran 
Brotherhood can pass along the 
benefits of this long life expect- 
ancy to its contract holders in 
the form of lower net premium 
rates. Call your LB repre- 
sentative today for de- 
tails on the various con- 
tracts designed especially 
for Lutherans! 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 
608 Second Ave. So. Herman L. Ekern, Pres. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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The Perfect 
Easter Gift Book 


“Ge ee ON WINGS OF HEALING, a collec- 
tion of prayers giving cheer and 
spiritual comfort to the reader. De- 
signed primarily for use by the hospitalized and the shut-in, 
the wide variety and the beautiful presentation of these prayers 
have made the volume a cherished part of the Christian home 
library. 
Profusely illustrated with pen and ink drawings by William 
P. Schoonmaker, based on the theme of prayer, the book makes. 
an excellent gift to friends and relatives. Cloth bound 
and jacketed. Printed in colors. $2 


Use 
ON WINGS OF HEALING 
as a church’s gift to 
its hospitalized members 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
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